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SNOW-BORN. 


BY HENRY RAYMOND HOWLAND. 





With autumn’s latest breath there came a 
chill 

Of} brooding 
dead ; 

And through the sunless day, with silent 
tread, 

There seemed to pass, o’er vale and wooded 
hill, 

The footsteps of some messenger of ill. 

Through forest ways with rustling leaves 
o’erspread 

The pine boughs whispered low of bodings 
dread, 

And all the air a mystery seemed to fill. 

But in the shadows of enfolding night, 

From out the bosom of the frosty air, 

Fell a baptismal robe of beauty rare ; 

And when at kiss of' dawn awoke the earth, 

Each leaf and pine bough, clad in vesture 
white, 

Told of the peaceful hour of Winter’s birth. 


sadness, as o’er pleasures 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The National Suffrage Bazar in New 
York will be the point to which the 
thoughts of the friends of equal rights all 
over the United States will be turned 
during the coming week, The WomAN’s 
JOURNAL publishes the portraits of the 
six pioneers in whose honor the reception 
will be given on the first evening. 








Let all suffragists who cannot attend 
the Bazar in person send contributions of 
money to it. They will thus be repre- 
sented at the Bazar in a most effective 
way. All offerings, large or small, wili 
be welcome. 


—_?—-- 


Hon. George A. O. Ernst, whose name 
is on both the Independent Women Voters’ 
and the Public School Association’s tickets 
for the Boston School Board, ought to 
receive the vote of every friend of reform. 
Alfred S. Hayes and Prof. Vogel are also 
excellent candidates. 





The WomAN’s JOURNAL will be sent for 
one year on trial to new subscribers for 
$1.50; or three months on trial to a new 
subscriber for 25 cents. 






































Sample sets of equal suffrage tracts, in- 
cluding 40 different kinds, will be for sale 
at the Lucy Stone Table at the Suffrage 
Bazar, price 10 cents for the set. 


— —_——- — 


Rev. W. O. Ryan, of Denver, whose 
recent remarks at the dinner of the Phil- 
osophical Society have already been re- 
viewed in these columns, has now written 
an extraordinarily violent letter against 
equal suffrage to the New York Herald. 
Mr. Ryan is the first respectable man in 
Colorado, so far as we know, to declare 
that he has changed his mind about wom- 
an suffrage, after having originally voted 
for it. A prominent Catholic woman of 
Denver writes in a private letter that Mr. 
Ryan’s remarks were prompted solely by 
his dissatisfaction with the result of the 
election. She adds: ‘tHe has very little 
influence here.” 


—_—o- ——— 


The official figures of the women’s vote 
in Denver are just out, and according to 
the Denver papers the Colorado women 
are much gratified with them. The fig- 
ures for the different precincts show that 
the women's vote was largest in the best 
residence parts of the city. In all, 31,780 
men voted in Denver, and 23,449 women. 
The pleasant account of how the women 
voted, published in another column, is 
taken from the Denver Times, whose can- 
didates were defeated, so that its account 
of the election is probably not unduly 
rose colored. 





REPRESENTATIVE EVANGELINE HEARTZ. 

Mrs. Evangeline Heartz, the only wo- 
man elected this year to the Colorado 
House of Representatives, is the tenth 
woman to be chosen a member of that 
body since equal suffrage was granted, 
seven years ago. She is now about to en- 
ter on her second term. Mrs. Heartz is 
the daughter of a Boston woman. The 
following sketch of her life is condensed 
from the Denver News: 


The Clay family have made their mark 
in American history. The English branch 
was made up of professional men almost 
entirely, and when a younger son emigrat- 
ed to Prince Edward’s Island, to become 
a Canadian farmer, he kept up bis law 
practice in his new home, In time he 
married a Bostonian, and six children 
were born to them, The second was a 
daughter, whom they called Evangeline. 
Her Boston mother was an admirer of 
Longfellow. This Evangeliae was des- 
tined to wander as far away from Acadia 
as the heroine of the poem, but happily 
her quest has been fortunate. 

When she graduated from the graded 
schools, her father sent her to the normal, 
and wanted to make a teacher of her. 
Evangeline did not want to teach; she 
wanted to study political economy. Often 
she accompanied her father when he 





spoke at political meetings. Very early 
she preferred the study of the science of 


government to novel-reading, and devoted 
much time to reading along this line, In 
spite of the awful fact that she promised 
to become “a political woman,” she was 
married while quite young to John Heartz, 
and they made their home in Charlotte- 
town for three years. Then John Heartz 
and his brother decided to come to Colo- 
rado, That wasin’78, The next spring 
Mrs, Heartz joined her husband, bringing 
with her her four-months-old baby. 

The years passed on, and Mrs. Heartz 
continued to read politics and consider 
the trend of the times, while she kept 
house and brought up her two boys. One 
morning, just as her bread was ready to 
go into the oven, she read a stirring ap- 
peal in the Denver News for every tax- 
payer and public-minded sitizen to be at 
the City Hall at nine o’clock to enter a 


ness for three hours, then adjourned. 
Frank Leary demanded the use of the hall 
for a public meeting, which was refused. 
Mrs. Heartz stood at one door and Miss 
Elizabeth Eddy and Mrs. Rand at the 
other, expostulating with the crowd, and 
assuring them it was a ruse, until so much 
feeling was aroused that it would have 
been dangerous for the council to con- 
vene to pass that measure. The News 
told what the ladies had done, and they 
started out to collect money to hire the 
Broadway, and had a meeting there. That 
was Mrs. Heartz’ advent into public life. 
No one knows what became of the bread. 

In 1896, mainly through the efforts of 
Mrs. Rand, Mrs. Heartz was nominated 
for the Eleventh General Assembly, and 
elected. In that body she made an envi- 
able record. Everyone always knew where 
to find her on important measures. The 
leading bill introduced by her was that 
establishing a State Board of Arbitration. 
She had otber bills, but this one, and the 
bill providing that meetings of the School 
Boards should be public, were the only 
ones that passed. 

In the coming Legislature she hopes to 
get an amendment to the arbitration law 
making it compulsory. It was first tried 
in the great Northern coal strike, and 
failed because the mine owners refused to 
abide by the decision of the board of 
arbitration. Among other measures which 
will have her hearty support are the bills 
providing that voters at school elections 
must be registered, and that all philan- 
thropic institutions must be under super- 
vision of the State Board of Charities and 
Correction. 

Mrs. Heartz is described as an earnest, 
conscientious woman, who will always 
do her very best. The labor people ex- 
pect her to mother many of their bills. 
Four years ago she received a vote of 
thanks of 5,000 railway employees for 
assisting in the passage of what was 
known as the ‘“Frog-blocking”’ bill. In 
the national campaign four years ago, 
Mrs. Heartz did a good deal of speaking, 
especially before organizations of working 
men. The News says: ‘Mrs. Heartz will 
prove an invaluable member of the next 
House, and women are to be especially 
congratulated upon her presence there.”’ 





PEACE PAGEANT AT SUFFRAGE BAZAR 


A choice entertainment will be pre- 
sented every afternoon and evening at the 
Suffrage Bazar. On Tuesday, Dec. 4, a 
**Peace Pageant’’ will be the chief attrac- 
tion. It will consist of representatives 
from each country, dressed in national 
costume, Each will bear an olive branch 
and will march under the flag of the coun- 
try represented. The procession will close 
with a body of men dressed in military 
costumes and carrying swords and guns. 
These they will lay at the feet of the God- 
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protest against the City Park steal. She 
kneaded down the bread, put it in a cool 
place, and started for the City Hall. It 
was crowded, and the council adopted 
the tactics of trying to tire out those who 
were gathered to hear its discussion on 
the Park matter. They did routine busi- 


dess of Liberty, and receive from her 
hands plow-shares and pruning-hooks. 
Russia will lead the procession. The 
Chinese Consul of New York has prom- 
ised to appear in the procession represent- 
in his country. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. ABBy Morton Diaz spoke on 
“Homes and Home-makers”’ last week, 
before the Women’s Association of the 
Baptist church in Chelsea, Mass. 

Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT and many 
other Maine authors who believe in equal 
rights for women have contributed auto- 
graph copies of their books to the Maine 
booth at the Suffrage Bazar. 

Miss ALice STonE BLACKWELL, Mrs, 
Mary F. W. Homer, Miss Sarah Welling- 
ton, Miss H. E. Johnson, and Miss Fisher 
will have charge of the Lucy Stone Table 
at the Suffrage Bazar. 


Mrs. JANE E. Ketcuum has been elect- 
ed justice of the peace by the Republicans 
of Burbank precinct, Millard County, 
Utab. She is said to be the only woman 
at present serving as a justice of the peace 
in the United States. 

Mrs. ANNIE Ray, of Oakland, Cal., who 
has lately filed suit for a divorce, appeared 
as her own attorney, and prepared the 
necessary papers herself, without the 
assistance of lawyers. Her husband is 
a felon in prison at San Quentin. Mrs 
Ray asks the court for the custody of her 
boy. 

Mrs. McKINLEY, wife of the President, 
has given a doll to the coming National 
Suffrage Bazar. So have Mrs. Roosevelt, 
wife of the Vice-President, Mrs, Pingree, 
the wife of the Governor of Michigan, 
and the wives of the Governors of South 
Carolina, Maine, Missouri, Lowa, and sev- 
eral other States. 

Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER and 
Professor Palmer, Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, and 
Mrs. Anna Christy Fall have contributed 
autograph copies of their books for the 
Lucy Stone Table at the Suffrage Bazar 
within the last few days, in addition to 
those previously mentioned. 


Miss PERMEAL FRENCH has been re- 
elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Idaho. Governor Steunen- 
berg, in a recent article in Harper's Bazar, 
said that Miss French was the best State 
Superintendent they had ever had. The 
people seem to think so, too. Mrs. Helen 
M. Grenfell, who has given great satisfac- 
tion as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Colorado, was reélected 
also. 

Mrs. LipA CALVERT OBENCHAIN, whose 
pen-name is Eliza Calvert Hall, is a bril- 
liant Kentucky woman, an officer of the 
Equal Rights Association of that State. 
Her story, ‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” re- 
printed by request in our columns this 
week, has gone all over the English- 
speaking world, and has even been repub- 
lished in New Zealand. Mrs. Obenchain 
will contribute to next week’s Woman’s 
JOURNAL an original article setting forth 
reasons why every woman, no matter if 
she be an ‘‘Anti,’’ ought to join the Suf- 
frage Association. 

OLIVE SCHREINER, in a recent address 
at a meeting of women in South Africa, 
gave a full and eloquent expression of ber 
views on the present situation in the 
Transvaal, and the future relations be- 
tween England and the South African 
Republics. It is a powerful presentation 
of the question, and is illustrated with 
some of Olive Schreiner’s striking parables. 
As this address will be of much interest 
to Americans, and no American paper has 
had a copy of it, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
will publish it next week in full, together 
with a presentation of the English side of 
the question by Mr. James H. Stark, in- 
cluding some extracts from the writings 
of Olive Schreiner’s sister, who takes the 
English view. 

Mrs. L. M. STANSBURY, editor of the 
Western Club Woman, and one of the 
ablest newspaper women of Denver, con- 
tributes two noteworthy articles to this 
week’s WoMAN’S JOURNAL, under her 
pen-name of Ellis Meredith. In one, she re~ 
plies to some recent charges against equal 
suffrage in Colorado; in the other, under 
the heading, ‘‘Are Men Fit to Vote?’’ she 
writes a humorous parody upon the ace 
cusations made against Colorado’s women 
voters. Mrs. Stansbury, who is the 
daughter of a member of the Colorado 
Legislature, and has herself taken an 
active part in the politics of that State, 
shattered all the ideas held by Eastern 
conservatives as to the personal appear- 
ance of the woman voter, when she visited 
Boston. Mrs. Stansbury is a small woman, 
Missouri born, with a soft Southern voice, 
a beautiful face, and very feminine man- 
ners. 
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HOW THEY VOTED IN DENVER. 


“Mollie Bawn” writes in the Denver 
Times: 

I voted Tuesday—for the first time. 

I had always heard and read so much 
about the dreadful unfemininity of going 
to *‘the pole’’—as Samanthy Allen calls it 
—that I really dreaded the experience, 
with that delicate and flower-like modesty 
which is commonly supposed to be a wo- 
man’s chief cliaracteristic, 

But it wasn’t so bad. 

In fact, it wasn’t bad at all, but a most 
novel and pleasing experience, which 
opened my eyes to a number of things I 
had never before realized. You know it 
has always been said in the East that the 
women of Colorado did not vote; that the 
ballot was a useless burden to them, and 
that the only class of women who did vote 
was the disreputable element who cast 
their ballots for bums, boodle, and bad 
government, 

Now, I wanted to know if this was true, 
so I started out about eight o’clock on 
Tuesday morning and spent the day going 
about from one polling place to another 
in every part of the city. 

What did I see? Some very interesting 
things, I assure you. 

I saw the best, the brightest, the 
wealthiest, and the most fashionable 
women of the city standing in line, with 
their husbands, sons, brothers, and sweet- 
hearts, patiently waiting te cast their votes 
for what they conscientiously believed 
to be the best interests of their State and 
country. I saw hundreds of sweet young 
girls, barely past their twenty-first birth- 
days, blushingly eager to cast their first 
vote, and feeling mightily important over 
the great event. 

I saw bent and tremulous old ladies, 
shaking under the weight of many years, 
and leaning upon the arm of a son or 
grandson, go up to the ballot box and de- 
posit what would, in all human probability, 
be their last vote. At one place I sawa 
father, mother, three sons, and two daugh- 
ters standing in line waiting to cast their 
ballots, and evidently having a great lark 
ever the festive occasion. 

At another place I saw four generations 
voting side by side. The venerable old 
grandmother, so feeble and palsied that it 
took a strong young arm on either side to 
guide her trembling feet to the booth and 
ballot box; the fine, portly, gray-haired 
mother, evidently a woman of nearly sixty 
years; her daughter, a handsome and well- 
dressed woman of perhaps forty, and her 
daughter, a stylish, rosy-cheeked, blue- 
eyed girl, who celebrated her twenty-first 
birthday barely in time to register. 

As I went from one polling place to an- 
other, I was impressed by the sight of 
whole families coming out to vote to- 
gether, and it seemed to me a beautiful 
sight, and the token of a finer civilization, 
when mothers and fathers, sons and 
daughters, brothers and sisters went to- 
gether to voice their sentiments on the 
affairs of government, and to bring to the 
ballot boxes the sacred influence of home. 
In many places on the hill I found the 
society women out in force, chatting and 
laughing together, while they waited 
their turn, and making the barren polling 
places seem like the scene of some ani- 
mated social function. 

Wherever I went I was surprised at the 
number of women voting. In District D I 
found that up to two o’clock thirty-seven 
more women than men had voted in one 
precinct. In one precinct of C the vote 
of men and women was even. 

The polling places—with not a single 
exception—were clean, quiet, and orderly, 

There were no unruly crowds about 
the doors, no loud talking, smoking, or 
drunkenness. In every instance the booths 
were in charge of officials who were cour. 
teous and obliging, and did all in their 
power for accommodation of the 
women who came to vote 

I had thought of invading the Larimer 
Street district, with something of truly 
feminine terror, after the tragedy of the 
morning, but when I got there I found 
everything as quiet and orderly as the 
booths on Capitol Hill. Everywhere | 
found women coming and going, quiet 
and unmolested, and under the genial 
guidance of the old-time Denverite, Cap- 
tain Duggan, I visited six of the eight poll- 
ing places in K district without hearing 
or seeing anything at “the pole’ which 
would shock the most fastidious. 

In Precinct 5 of K district I found that 
139 votes had been cast before 3.30 0’clock, 
forty-one of which had been cast by 
women voters. 

‘‘Have you had any trouble here?” I 
asked a calm-faced, matronly-looking wo- 
man at one of the polling places. 

‘‘Not a particle,” she replied; ‘it’s been 
as quiet here all day as you see it now. 
We've polled a big vote, too—something 
over 230 before three o'clock.” 

‘Have you had a large women’s vote 
this year?”’ 

“The biggest we’ve ever had in this dis- 
trict, and I’ve helped here at every election 
for five years.” 


the 





“Do you find that it is largely the dis- 
reputable women who vote in this part of 
the town?” 

“No, ma’am,’’—most emphatically,—‘‘I 
know people say that, but it isn’t true. 
The fact of the matter is, it’s mighty 
hard to get that class of women to come 
out and vote, as anybody that’s ever 
worked down here in these districts will 
tell you. As a general thing they won’t 
vote; but the women that do vote down 
here are the women who have children to 
educate, and who want to have plenty of 
work for their men folks, and keep the 
saloons and gambling houses shut.”’ 

And as I[ went from one polling place to 
another in what is known as the worst and 
lowest part of the city, I came to the con- 
clusion that it must be true. For thougb 
I saw many women casting their ballots, 
white women and colored women, Jewish, 
German, Irish, Italian, and Swede, poor, 
ragged, forlorn creatures, with shawls 
over their heads and babies in their arms, 
stout women with rolled-up sleeves, evi- 
dently just from the washtubs, and thin 
women with haggard faces and sad, hol- 
low eyes, I did not see in all the day but 
two women from whom I wished to draw 
away my skirts. 

Yes, Denver women do vote, and this 
election has testified that it is the best 
women in every sense of the word who 
recognize the responsibility of the ballot, 
and are ready and willing to exercise the 
proudest prerogative of an American 
citizen. 


=o a 


SIMPLE GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


Mrs. Anna Eggleston Friedman, at the 
recent Mother’s Assembly of New York 
State, deplored the passing away of the 
old fashioned children’s party, where ging- 
ham frocks and soap-bubbles made their 
little hearts glad. Now the children must 
have their beautiful little frocks and slip- 
pers, and must dance and disport them- 
selves as much like grown-up persons as 
possible. “It is a shame,’’ said Mrs. 
Friedman, ‘‘when a little thing of nine 
years can cry, a8 I heard one cry only the 
other day, for a progressive euchre party !”’ 
Independence on the part of mothers who 
know better would soon put an end to 
this sort of thing, Mrs. Friedman thinks; 
and she pointed ont that those women 
who are not forced to work with their 
hands are doubly bound to work with 
their brains. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation wants a secretary of domestic 
science added to the president’s cabinet. 
We move that the president’s wife act, 
ex-officio. — Christian Endeavor World 
(Boston). 

Of course women ought to have the 
suffrage; there can be no question about 
it. Why should sex be a barrier to the 
exercise of the franchise? The majority 
of women are as well able to record an in- 
telligent vote as the greater number of 
men, and on the ground of abstract jus- 
tice the opportunity should be given.— 
American Journal of Education (St. 
Louis). 

The practical value of feminine interest 
in public affairs is conceded even by those 
who are doubtful about investing woman 
with full political rights. Examples of 
what women’s clubs and associations have 
accomplished in the last few years abound 
in our great cities, whe.e their activity 
and earnestness have been felt in the bet- 
terment of municipal conditions and the 
reform of public evils, as well as in the 
general intellectual stimulation of their 
own sex.— Baltimore Sun. 

-=--— 
WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The Pacific Coast Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation celebrated its tenth anniversary re- 
cently by giving a breakfast in honor of 
the retiring president, Mrs. Sara E. 
Reamer. 





At a recent meeting of the Denver Wo- 
man’s Press Club, Mrs. W. P. G. Hay- 
ward told of “Social Life in the Early 
Days of Colorado.”’ She recalled the ball 
for Duke Alexis, the receptions at the 
residence of Governor Hunt, surrounded 
by its spacious grounds that now form 
Lincoln Park, and the stately functions 
given for distinguished guests in the 
homes of Governor and Mrs. Evans and 
Governor and Mrs. McCook. She paid the 
highest compliment to Mrs. McCook, the 
wife of one of the territorial governors. 
**Mrs. McCook,” said she, ‘‘made everyone 
want to reach up toward the higher at- 
mosphere which she seemed to have at- 
tained.’”’ She was a warm suffragist, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was her 
guest and the recipient of many social 
attentions. Later, the petition to have 
equal suffrage embodied in the State con- 
stitution was signed by many who never 
changed the stand then taken, but were 
warm helpers in the campaign of ’93. 


Mrs. Alfred Leslie, of the Leslie Syndi- 
cate, New York, is said to be one of the 





few women qualified to fill almost any 
desk upon a great metropolitan daily. 
She is a fine scholar, a linguist, a poet, a 
story writer, an authority upon fashions, 
and an able critic. With her sons, Frank 
and Arthur, she has been interested in 
the Leslie newspaper syndicate, and has 
been active in building it up. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Parker, the pioneer 
woman journalist on the Pacific Coast, is 
now a resident of Los Angeles, Cal. She 
began her newspaper work in 1872, on the 
San Francisco Post, of which Henry 
George was then the editor. The Post 
was a new and progressive paper. Mrs. 
Parker contributed to it fora time, and 
was then engaged as a regular reporter at 
a good salary. A press woman who wrote 
in the San Francisco Call, some time since, 
concerning Mrs, Parker, said: “It is plain 
that our newspaper women owe their 
present positions to the fact that they are 
worthily following in the footsteps of one 
who, without friends or influence, save 
what her own ability gave her, was the 
first, and for many years the only, news- 
paper woman on the Pacific coast. With- 
out doubt Mrs, Caroline M. Parker is en- 
titled to all the credit that belongs to the 
woman who ‘blazed the way’ for us who 
have come after her.’’ Mrs. Parker is 
sorely afflicted with rheumatism. ‘Her 
mind at 72 is as bright as that of most 
women at 30,” says the ios Angeles Ez- 
press, ‘‘and the fact that she has not been 
able to walk for eight years has not 
soured her temper, nor made her feel any 
the less interest in the advancement of 
womankind,”’ 

One of the most brilliant women writers 
in the South, Passie Fenton Ottley, was 
recently added to the editorial staff of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. Mrs. Ottley is a 
forceful, original, and fearless writer. She 
was pioneer of the club movement in At- 
lanta, and was the second president of 
the Woman’s Club. She is a young wo- 
man, of beautiful presence, and is the 
wife of Mr. Jobn King Ottley, a well- 
known banker of Atlanta. 

Miss Lulu M. Pierce is a versatile young 
Georgia woman who has gone into busi- 
ness from choice. She is editor of the 
McDuffie County Journal, and correspond- 
ent for the Atlanta Journal and the Au- 
gusta Herald. She is postmistress at 
Thompson, and was recently appointed 
agent for a fire-insurance company. Her 
start in newspaper work was made when 
she was eighteen years old. The Atlanta 
Journal gives the following account: 

Thomas E. Watson, formerly nominee 
for vice-president on the Populist ticket, 
and a resident of Thomson, was editing a 
paper in Atlanta, called The People’s 
Party. Mr. Watson suddenly had need of 
a business man, and, knowing Miss Pierce 
from childhood, and having confidence 
that she could fill the position, he wired 
an offer to her, asking her to come to At- 
lanta. Although new to the newspaper 
business, Miss Pierce entered into her du- 
ties heart and soul, and made an astonish- 
ing success. The paper was $600 in debt 
when she took hold of it. She soon had 
it out of debt, and a comfortable sum in 
the treasury. Miss Pierce was often 
obliged to write the editorials. She wrote 
good ones, and her work attracted the at- 
tention of Atlanta daily newspaper men, 
and she was offered several positions on 
the dailies here. She had about decided 
to make journalism her life work, when 
she temporarily succumbed to an attack 
of nervous prostration. When she recov- 
ered, she accepted a position in the Thorn- 
bury College, in Atlanta, as instructor in 
Latin and mathematics, being an expert 
in both. Later she returned to Thomson, 
and one by one acquired the various occu 
pations in which she is now engaged. 

Miss Edna Foster, who has for some time 
been connected with the editorial depart- 
ment of the Household, a monthly maga- 
zine published in Boston, has been ten- 
dered the management of a department of 
the Youth's Companion. 

Two of Boston’s clever writers, Miss 
Marion Howard Brazier and Miss Ethel 
Brigham, have lately formed a partner- 
ship, and begun the publication of a 
monthly magazine, The Patriotic Review. 
Both ladies are of high standing in the 
“Daughters”? organizations, and the Re- 
view is devoted to recording the happen- 
ings in the patriotic societies, chapters, 
posts, corps, and camps. F. M. A. 





PROGRESS OF ARBITRATION. 

At arecent Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the 
American Peace Society, spoke on ‘**The 
Present Status of Arbitration.”’ He said 
in part: 

The purpose of the arbitration move- 
ment is to establish the same system of 
appeal to reason and justice between na- 
tions as the courts now furnish in common 
life. Its object is not merely to cause war 
to cease, but to bring the nations to co- 
operate calmly, intelligently, and in a 
commonsense way; to discuss the dif- 
ferences that may arise between them, 
and, if necessary, to submit them for de- 
cision to impartial arbitrators. 

There were no international arbitra- 
tions, properly so called, until the present 
century. But during this century the 
arbitration movement has had a remark- 





able development. Of the whole group of 
reforms,—woman suffrage, temperance, 
anti-slavery, labor reform—arbitration has 
made more progress than any except that 
for the abolition of slavery. I believe 
we are nearer to the end of war than to 
the end of injustice to women, or of in- 
temperance, or of labor troubles. 

Within this century, beginning with 
those under the Jay treaty, there have 
been about 150 important cases of arbitra- 
tion between civilized nations, and a num- 
ber of less significant cases. Not a year 
passes without from three to twelve arbi- 
trations pending. There were more than 
sixty international disputes settled in this 
way between the years 1890 and 1900. In 
1849 the English House of Commons 
voted on the first resolution in favor of 
international arbitration ever considered 
in any deliberative body. Since then the 
Parliaments of nearly all the important 
civilized nations have passed such resolu- 
tions, some of them by a unanimous vote, 
This shows the immense progress of 
opinion on the subject, and how near the 
cause is to final success. When you get 
Congress to pass resolutions in favor of 
woman suffrage by a unanimous vote, you 
will not have much more to do. 

In 1889 the first of the modern series of 
Peace Congresses (five Peace Congresses 
were held between the years 1843 and 
1852) was organized in Paris, and in the 
same year the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union was formed. This is the most re- 
markable political organization of our 
time. It is composed wholly of members 
or ex-members of the different national 
parliaments, and they all work on the floor 
of their national chambers for peace. This 
Union includes some fifty members of the 
British Parliament, about fifty of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, nearly all 
the members of the lower house in Italy, 
some twenty-five members of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, and large groups in the 
legislative bodies of other European coun- 
tries. The Hon. S. J. Barrows and one 
or two other Americans belong to it, but 
most of our Congressmen seem not to 
have heard of it yet. In all, fifteen nations 
are represented in it. 

The Olney- Pauncefote treaty was a 
direct outcome of the long-continued work 
of the peace societies in this country and 
in Great Britain, combined, of course, with 
many Other influences which are working 
out international peace. 

The great movement begun by the mani- 
festo of the Czar of Russia led to the call- 
ing of The Hague Conference. In this 
twenty-six nations were represented—all 
the twenty nations of Europe, two from 
the Western Hemisphere, the United 
States and Mexico, and four from Asia. 
It included men of the highest scientific 
and literary attainments, as well as diplo- 
mats of the largest experience. 

Many people say that the Conference 
was a failure. If you had been there, you 
would have seen that it could not bea 
failure; that the serious deliberations of 
such a body must ultimately bear fruit. 
The Conference was much impressed by 
the letters and telegrams it received from 
the organizations of women in different 
countries; Mme. Selenka, of Munich, 
Germany, a lady who had done a most re- 
markable house-to house work during the 
Peace Crusade, presented an album con- 
taining the signatures of officials repre 
senting many millions of women. She is 
a small woman, but when you look into 
her eyes you see that the whole world is 
thers. Women cannot do much through 
public meetings in Germany, but Madame 
Selenka, rising above circumstances, went 
from house to house and got 22,000 signa- 
tures to a memorial to the German parlia- 
ment, Other women sent in letters and 
petitions, representing great numbers, and 
the old line politi :ians and diplomats were 
much impressed by this new voice of hu- 
manity. Such a Conference cannot fail; 
those who think so are pessimists, and 
do not realize the rapid progress which 
the worla is making toward the era of 
peace. 

It was announced at the recent Peace 
Congress in Paris that eighteen nations 
have ratified the convention formulated 
at The Hague Conference. The perma- 
neut court of international arbitration 
provided for in the Convention, is now 
being organized. Russia and Holland 
have each appointed four members of the 
court, and the United States has appointed 
two, ex-President Harrison and Judge 
George Gray. 

Arbitration has already practically won 
its case. The Czar proposes that the 
Chinese indemnity question be referred to 
this court, and I think it probable that 
our own Alaskan boundary dispute will 
be referred to it. When this court is once 
in operation, it will soon gain such pres 
tige that the civilized nations will be 
ashamed not to refer all ordinary ques- 
tions to it. 

This court of arbitration is purely volun 


tary. It hangs out its shingle with the 
inscription, ‘‘International Justice Done 
Here,’’ and those nations apply to it that 


choose to do so. The next thing for us to 
do, in further promotion of the cause, is to 
secure special treaties between the United 
States and other nations, by which both 
sides shall bind themselves to refer their 
differences to The Hague court. That is 
what we want you all to “talk up.”” We 
must stop making apologies for war. 
There is still a lingering idea of glory con- 
nected with it in the minds of the young. 
We must work to get rid of the results of 
heredity, and women can do more towards 
that than any one else. It is possible for 
the women of the country to train a gen 
eration to whom war will be impossible. 


The ninth Universal Peace Congress 
opened in Paris on Sept. 30, this year, and 
lasted six days. It was the largest, the 
most successful, the most sustained in in- 
terest and devoted to principle that has 
yet been held. Many had feared, from 
the circumstances of the times, that it 
would be otherwise. There were twenty- 
four nations represented. The audiences 
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were large and deeply interested; out of 
the two hundred Congresses held in con. 
nection with the Exposition, it was said 
that no other had such an attendance, 
The personnel of the Congress was emi- 
nent. All the “Old Peace Guard” were 
there. From Austria came the Baroness 
von Suttner, a woman of extraordinary 
capacity and moral insight, whose book 
“Lay Down Your Arms!” is called the 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the peace move. 
ment, and has gone through more than 
twenty editions. She has organized, in 
the heart of Austria, a peace society with 
3,000 members, among whom are many 
prominent people. From Russia came a 
rich Warsaw banker, who, when he has a 
peace meeting, spreads a collation outside 
for five hundred or a thousand guests, 
From France there were many eminent 
members: Mr. Frederic Passy, of the Insti- 
tute, the French apostle of peace; Dr, 
Charles Richet, professor in the Medical 
Faculty of the University; Mr. Yves 
Guyot, formerly in the Cabinet; Mr. d’Es. 
tournelles, one of the French delegates 
to The Hague Conference; Mr. Bréal, a 
distinguished member of the Institute; 
Madame Sévérine, the eminent lady jour. 
nalist, and others. From Great Britain 
came a delegation of about forty, of great 
strength and vigor. Two of the most emi- 
nent members were from Russia, Mr. 
Bloch, author of the monumental! work, 
‘The Future of War,” in six volumes, and 
Mr. Novicow, the eminent sociologist. 

The Congress felt that, now that the 
permanent court of arbitration is estab- 
lished, it remains to make an effort to 
remove the causes of war, the policies 
that lead to it, the injustices still unre- 
dressed, which produce international 
hatred. The Congress tock up and dis- 
cussed with great directness the practical 

uestions of the hour. The forty English 
pe brought over a resolution signed 
by all but one of them, severely condemn- 
ing England for refusing arbitration in 
the case of the Transvaal. This, after 
some modification, was unanimously voted, 
The European seizure of Chinese ports, 
the political intrigues of certain mission- 
aries, the insolent treatment of the Chi- 
nese by foreign settlers, the forcing of 
the opium trade on China, the Armenian 
question, and the whole question of the 
treatment of native races, were among the 
subjects discussed, and both men and 
women were perfectly fearless in their 
treatment of them. A delegation from 
the Young Turks was there, also two 
Armenians, seeking for a resolution of the 
Armenian question in accordance with 
justice and international right. 

Let me call your attention more specifi- 
cally to some of the women in the Con- 
gress. Mme. Waszklewicz was there, a 
lady of high social standing in The Hague, 
who had during the Peace Crusade se- 
cured the signatures of 12,000 Dutch wom- 
en to a peace petition. She was determined 
that the Congress should set its seal of 
condemnation on the outrage done to the 
South African republics. I admired the 
‘“‘grit’’ with which she stood by her purpose 
until she accomplished it. She would 
even get behind the speakers and see that 
they said what they ought to say. Miss 
Priscilla H. Peckover, who was in the 
Congress, who has attended all the peace 
Congresses, is an honor to any assembly. 
She is a woman of wealth, devoting her 
fortune to the cause. She does not deliver 
speeches, but she makes her purse talk 
with great force. We had, also, Miss Ellen 
Robinson, of Liverpool, with a head like 
Daniel Webster’s, and with more sense in 
it than he sometimes had. She was heard 
with great respect. She read, in French, 
a magnificent paper on the treatment of 
native races, 

France has a number of women eminent 
in the peace movement, foremost among 
whom is the Princess Wisniewska, who 
has founded the Women’s International 
Peace Alliance. The Alliance has secured 
through the signatures of officials the 
endorsement of organizations represent- 
ing about 5,000,000 women. Mme, Flam- 
marion, Mme, Cheliga, Mme. Sévérine, the 
journalist, Mme, Hyacinthe Loyson, Mme. 
Pognon, are all doing splendid service in 
the front rank of peace workers. The 
Women’s Alliance held its first Confer- 
ence at Paris just before the Peace Con- 
gress, and there they gave our Congress 
their hearty support. 

The part that women in Europe are tak- 
ing in the movement for peace and arbitra- 
tion is very large. The American women, 
in comparison, I fear, are not doing their 
share. A few have done so, beginning 
with Lucretia Mott; but the mass of them 
are not so active as they should be. 
American women, of all others, ought to 
lead in the movement, Every woman’s 
club and woman’s organization should 
make peace a part of its propaganda. An 
afternoon devoted to Kipling or Brown- 
ing might well be omitted for the sake of 
an afternoon devoted to peace. Every 
home in the land ought to have in it at 
least one woman interested in peace, as 
well as one woman interested in suffrage. 
The cause would be greatly advanced if 
individual women would make themselves 
‘‘storm-centres’’ for peace, if you will 
pardon me the expression. 

Jules Simon, the distinguished French 
statesman and scholar, once said that 
whenever women decided that there 
should be no more war, war would cease 
to exist. American women, wh stand at 
the head of womankind, ought, let me say 
it again, to be taking the lead in this 
movement. 

In answer to questions, Dr. Trueblood 
said that there are now more than 400 
peace societies in the world, including a 
number in this country. The oldest is 
the American Peace Society, founded by 
William Ladd in 1828, which has its office 
at 3 Somerset Street, Boston, and has been 
doing its work from this city as head- 
quarters since 1837. Membership is $2 
per year. Some of the women present 
took advantage after the lecture of the 
opportunity to become members. 
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ARE MEN FIT TO VOTE? 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

The events of the election just past 
have convinced me that a republican 
form of government is a mistake. I have 
long believed in it, but I am regretfully 
compelled to admit my error. 

Man is a noble animal, infinite in faculty 
and reason and several other things, but 
his nature was never meant to stand the 
strain of a protracted campaign. Never 
would I have believed it possible that he 
should be so misled by passion and preju- 
dice if I had not seen it for myself. I 
trust you will take steps looking toward 
the disfranchisement of man at the earliest 
opportunity. My reasons for doubting 
his capacity to discharge this duty of a 
sitizen are as follows: 

1. Men do not appreciate the ballot. 

2. They are too easily played upon by 
their prejudices, 

3. They are an uncertain element. 

4, They care more who is first in 
Podunk than who is second in Rome. 

5. They are too easily swayed by ex- 
traneous influences. 

6. They are noisy and filthy in their 
headquarte:s and in the conduct of elec- 
tions, unless there are ladies present. 


7. They make themselves ridiculous and | 


bring contempt upon the sex when they 
come to paying their election bets. 

8. Ldon’t believe they want to vote, any- 
how. 

There is simply no question as to my 
first contention, or the last. If men do 
want to vote and do appreciate this privi- 
lege, why is it necessary to keep asking, 
entreating, beseeching, and demanding 
that they register? Why insist again and 
again that they do not forget or delay this 
duty? If this were not necessary, would 
thousands of daily papers all over the 
country devote good advertising space to 
an iterated and reiterated entreaty that 
they do so? At this point I pause for a 
reply from any practical newspaper man 
or politician, 

As to the prejudices of man, they are 
numerous and inexplicable. I know a 
man who wouldn’t vote for Bryan because 
he talks too much, and another who voted 
against McKinley because he hasn’t said 
enough, A few years ago these wild and 
unruly creatures mobbed Bryan in New 
Haven, and this year they rotten-egged 
the Governor of New York in his own 
State. They did a cake-walk—with no 
take in sight—at the Kansas City Conven- 
tion, and they yelled as no Apache ever 
yelled, in the respectable old town of 
Philadelphia, 

Again, they are-—like ’possums—‘‘pow- 
‘ful onsartain.’’ Look at the predictions, 
not of Hanna and Jones, but of more con- 
servative persons, on the recent election. 
Take it clear througa since the close of 
Washington’s administration, and time 
has been evenly divided between the two 
great political parties of the nation. It 
isnot often that the people of this country 
stay in the same mind long enough to elect 
both branches of Congress in accord, polit- 
ically, with each other and the president. 
It is impossible to tell what men will do 
with the ballot. Four years ago I was in 
Boston, and I was expected to apologize 
because the women of Colorado voted for 
Bryan. This year the men of Boston did 
the same thing. Shakespeare is evidently 
the one man who understood bis sex 
thoroughly, and he said man was ‘‘to one 
thing constant never,’’ and his inconstancy 
“fills him with faults.” 

Take the interest evinced in local and 
national questions. I saw one convention 
—and there were very few women in it, and 
they took no part, apparently—wrangle for 
a week over who should be constable, and 
they never mentioned any other issue at 
all. The Junior Senator announced that 
he was “the paramount issue’’ in Colo- 
rado, and he was taken at his word and a 
strong anti-any-Republican Legislature 
elected, 

Men are too easilyinfluenced. In other 
sections, and right here even, speakers 
from abroad constantly urge women to 
“influence” their male acquaintances to 
vote this or that way, and there are many 
instances where men have been known to 
vote just as their wives did. A pretty 
girl told me a dance immediately before 
election had enabled her to secure twelve 
votes for a candidate in whom she was in- 
terested. She gave dances in exchange 
for votes. Imagine entrusting the destiny 
of the nation to a creature willing to bar- 
ter the ballot away for a two-step! 

As to the conduct of campaigns where 
women take no part, it is now, and always 
has been, a crying shame and disgrace to 
the nation. The air is blue with tobacco 
and profanity, the ward-heeler is much in 
evidence, and liquor flows like water. 
Removed from the restraining influence 
of home, man shows tendencies to revert 
to the savage type. In Denver, two gangs 
of men, both of them sworn to “‘secure a 
decent election,” met early in the morning 
of election day, and some of them were 
taken to the morgue and some to the hos- 
Pital. The polls were perfectly quiet and 








clean and decent, for there were women at 
the polls; but the row occurred elsewhere 
between policemen and deputies. 

Since the election I have met men with 
one side of their heads shaved, men 
dressed as clowns, men trundling wheel- 
barrows, men riding donkeys, face toward 
the tail, and it appears they were paying 
election bets. All of them had voted, too, 
though there is a law prohibiting any man 
voting in an election be has bet upon. 

These evidences of man’s frailty, his 
highly excitable temperament, his over- 
strung emotional nature, and his liability 
to yield to temptation, unfit him for the 
political arena. He ought to keep “along 
the cool sequestered vale of life.’’ If 
American womanhood understood the 
frightful dangers that surround the man 
who goes forth to dabble in politics, she 
would say: “Whither thou goest I will 
go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge;” 
or, in the words of a more modern writer. 
“In adversity I never will desert Mr. 
Micawber!”’ ELLIS MEREDITH. 

Denver, Col. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe Kentucky CARDINAL AND AFTER- 


MATH. By James Lane Allen, Illus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1900. Price, $2.50. 


This is a delightful book, lively, humor- 
ous, and genial, combining a love of birds 
with social incident, fun, and pathos. 
There are one hundred illustrations. It 
is the very thing for a Christmas pr-sent, 
being both a treatise on Kentucky birds 
and a Kentucky romance, full of wit, 
sense, and feeling. Here is our author's 
account of Georgiana’s odd objection to 
marrying a naturalist: 

“A few weeks ago I entrusted a secret 
to Georgiana. I told her that before she 
condescended to shine upon this part of 
the world—now the heavenliest part—I 
had been engaged upon certain researches 
and discoveries relating to the Kentucky 
warbler. I admitted that these studies 
had been wretchedly put aside under the 
more pressing necessity of fixing the atten- 
tion of all my powers, ornithological and 
other, upon her garden window. But as 
I placed my notes and drawings in her 
hand, I remarked, gravely, that after our 
marriage I should be ready to push for- 
ward my work without delay. All this 
meant for a delightful surprise; and, in- 
deed, she examined the evidence of my 
undertaking with devouring and trium- 
phant eagerness. But what was my 
amazement when she handed them back 
in silence, and with a face as white though 
as fragrant as a rose. 

‘**T have distressed you, Georgiana!’ I 
cried, ‘and my only thought had been to 
give you pleasure. I am always doing 
something wrong!’ 

“She closed her eyes, and passed her 
fingers searchingly across her brow, as we 
sometimes do instinctively, trying to brush 
away her cares. Then she sat, looking 
down rather pityingly at her palms, as 
they lay on her lap. 

‘**You have shared your secret with 
me,’ she said, solemnly, at length. ‘I'll 
share mine with you. It is the only fear 
that I have ever had regarding our future. 
It has never left me, and what you have 
just shown me fills me with terror.’ 

“T sat aghast. 

‘““*T am not deceived,’ she continued; 
‘you have not forgotten nature. It draws 
you more powerfully than anything else in 
the world. Do you not foresee what will 
happen? After we have been married a 
while, you will begin to wander off—at 
first for a part of a day, then for a day, 
then for a day and a night, then for days 
and nights together. That was the way 
with Audubon, with Wilson, with Tho- 
reau,—that will be the way with all whom 
nature draws as it draws you. And me— 
think of me at home! A woman not able 
to go out with you! Not able to wade the 
creeks and swim the rivers! Not able to 
sleep out in the brown leaves, to endure 
the rain, the cold, the travel. And so I 
shall never be able to fill your life with 
mine, as you fill mine with yours, As 
time passes, I shall fill it less and less. 
Every spring nature will be just as young 
to you; I shall be always older. The 
water you love ripples, never wrinkles. 
I shall cease rippling, and begin wrinkling. 
No matter what happens, each summer 
the birds get fresh feathers; only think 
how my old ones will never drop out. I 
shall want you to go on with your work. 
If I am your wife I must be wings to you. 
But think of compelling me to furnish 
you the wings with which to leave me! 
What is a little book on Kentucky birds 
in comparison with my happiness?’ ”’ 

The funny and characteristic way in 
which our author calmed her fears and 
removed her scruples may be learned by a 
perusal of this bright book. H B. B. 


EPISODES FROM THE WINNING OF THE 
West. 1769-1807. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1900. Price, 90 cents 
nett. 


In this lively narrative Mr. Roosevelt is 
at his best. He thoroughly appreciates the 
hardy heroism of the frontier character 
and the wild hardihood of the Indian 
tribes who disputed the march of their 
haif-civilized invaders. It is strange how 
transient have been the memories of that 
grim struggle of a century between the 
early settlers of the West and their dusky 
foes, a contest of a half a century for the 
possession of ‘the dark and _ bloody 
ground.” Yet, in the events even now 
taking place in Kentucky, we can trace 
the effects of that earlier era on the char- 
acter of the descendants of those stern 
and resolute backwoodsmen. We com 





HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Coengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free, 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








mend this book as a faithfuland appreci- 
ative sketch of a much-neglected phase of 
our national history. It abounds in noble 
characters, like Logan the Indian chief, 
Boone the intrepid pioneer, Henderson 
the shrewd speculator, and Clark the 
rescuer of the North West Territory, and 
in generous deeds and heroic efforts. 


I Go A-MARKETING 
Boston: Little, 
Price, $1.50. 

This is not a cookery-book in the ordi- 
nary sense, though it tells how t» pre- 
pare many novel and delicious kinds of 
food. Under the heading of each month, 
from January to December inclusive, we 
are told what to buy in its perfection and 
how to prepare it in the highest style of 
artistic excellence. Many of the receipts 
will shock the teetotaler and can be 
omitted or modified. But enough remain 
to give new and delightful repasts every 
day in the year. An excellent index 
enumerates the varied materials and prep- 
arations. It is a superb book, which 
makes the reader's mouth water, and ex- 
alts the kitchen into a temple of art, 
science and esthetics. H. B. B. 


By Henrietta Soule. 
Brown & Co, 1900, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE QUARREL OF THE TWINS. 





Mattie and Nattie were twins. They 
loved each other, as twins almost always 
do, and, when toys were bought for them, 
they shared them without any talk of 
whom this thing belonged to, and whose 
that was. What was Mattie’s was Nat- 
tie’s. They were always together, and, as 
they were very much alike, with round 
faces, yellow curls, and big blue eyes, and 
were always dressed in white slips and 
pink kid shoes, or perhaps blue ones, peo 
ple were often puzzled to know whether 
they both were boys or both girls; and 
this used to please their mamma and 
aunties. But, somehow, papa did not like 
it, and one day he said to mamma: 

“My dear, Nattie is quite too big for 
frocks—altogether tov old! You’ll make 
a milksop of him if you keep him dressed 
like a girl, with curls down his back. We 
must take him to the barber and get his 
hair cut, and fit him out with shirt-waists 
and knickerbockers.”’ 

‘*Nattie in knickerbockers!”’ cried mam- 
ma. ‘Then I shan’t have twin babies any 
more. You'll turn him into a boy!” 

‘“Exactly,’’ said papa; “and high time, 
too.”’ 

Papas usually have their own way about 
boys, and one morning, for the first time 
in his life, Nattie went to walk with his 
father without Mattie. Mattie had been 
coaxed upstairs‘into auntie’s room, to see 
a little Jack-in-the-box jump out when the 
lid flew up. It was not ten minutes be- 
fore she wanted Nattie to come and see 
him, too, but they managed to keep her 
guiet until suddenly the door burst open, 
and in ran Nattie in a boy’s suit, with his 
hair cut short—Nattie with quite a new 
air. At first, Mattie really did not know 
him, but he cried out: 

‘*Look at me, Mattie! The bobbler cut 
my hair, and I’ve got knicklerbockles on! 
I’m a big man, like papa.” 

“Oh!” cried Mattie, and stared at him. 
Then suddenly she turned to her father: 
“Get me some knicklerbockles, papa,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and let the bobbler cut my khair, 
and make me a big man, too.’”’ 

“That wouldn’t make you a big man, 
Mattie,” said papa. ‘‘You must keep on 
your curls and frocks, and be a dear little 
woman.”’ 

But Mattie could not understand that. 
She had always had just what Nattie had. 
Why should a change be maie now? 

‘Mamma,’ she said, ‘“‘you give me 
cloves like Nattie, and bobble my hair off, 
so I can be a big man, too.” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me,”’ sighed mamma, 
‘‘My twins are spoiled!’ 

Then Mattie turned to Nattie, 
stamped her small foot, and said: 

“If youis a big man, I must be a big 
man, too.”’ 

And then Nattie, who had never op- 
posed his sister before, put his thumbs 
into his pockets, drew himself un, looked 
down upon her, and replied: 

‘No; girls can’t. You have got to stay 
a girl. And girls can’t wear knuickler- 
bockles, not ever. I’m a man, I am.”’ 

Then Mattie lifted up her little hand 
and slapped him, burst out crying, and 


and 





rushed out of the room, her mamma after 
her. 

All day she cried, but Nattie did not 
seem to care about it. He thought of 
nothing but standing on the doorstep, so 
that every one who passed should see that 
he wasa big man. He crowed about it 
over his supper, while Mattie’s tears fell 
into her bow] of bread and milk, and when 
they were put into their cribs at night, 
she was still sobbing; while, even as he 
went to sleep, he murmured to himself: 

“Big man! Got knicklerbockles!”’ 

In the morning, very early, he sat up 
and looked about him. He had had his 
new clothes hung on a chair close to his 
crib, but they were there no longer. 
Everything was gone — knickerbockers, 
shirt-waist, little boots, little hat. In 
their place hung his sister’s ruffled slip 
and pink slippers. He uttered a wild cry 
of wrath, Mamma came running in at 
one door, nurse at the other. They made 
a discovery. Something else was gone 
besides the knickerbockers. It was Mat- 
tie, and in her crib lay a quantity of long 
yellow curls and the scissors with which | 
she had snipped them. Mattie had evi- | 
dently gone to take a walk and show her- | 
self, and now she was lost! 

It was late in the evening before a tall | 
policeman brought her home, a queer lit- | 

| 





tle figure, with her chopped hair twenty 
different lengths, and her boy’s clothes all 
put on wrong. She was very solemn and 
very sticky, for she had been eating bread 
and molasses. 

“How could my little girl do so?” was 
all mamma said to her. 

But faintly, between her sobs, Mattie 
answered: 

“No, Iam alittle man. I bobbled my 
curls, and I’ve got on knicklerbockles. I 
won’t bea girl! Nattie shall,’’ 

Then it was Nattie’s turn. He walked 
up to his sister, in the frock he had been 
obliged to resume, and slapped her as she 
had slapped him. 

The twins had quarreled, and appar- 
ently for life; and, after some consultation 
with papa, mamma dressed them both in 
nightgowns, and told them that they 
should wear nothing else until they were 
friends again. But it was three days be 
fore Mattie went to her brother, and said: 

“You can be a boy. I'll stay a girl. 
Kiss me.”’ 

And Nattie answered, cruelly: 

‘You have to, sis.” 

But he kissed her; and that, I think, 
was the only quarrel the twins ever had 
in their lives.—New York Ledger. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Talk about women being flighty! 
at bank cashiers. 





Look 


A doctor who speaks only one language 
may yet understand a great many tongues. 


Don’t judge of a man’s character by the 
deference shown him. No one ever saw a 
chimney-sweep crowded off the sidewalk. 


In a college town: Student (to servant 
at the door) — Miss Brown? Servant — 
She’s engaged. Student—I know it. I’m 
what she’s engaged to. 


It is said that the rain falls alike on the 
just and the unjust. In the case where 
the unjust has appropriated the umbrella 
belonging to the just, this does not bold, 


Passenger — Captain, how far are we 
from land? Captain—About two miles. 
Passenger—But | can’t see it. In what 
direction is it? Captain—Straight down, 
sir. 

‘*Don’t you suppose,’’ said a member of 
the police force, ‘‘that a policeman knows 
a rogue when he sees him?”’ ‘*No doubt,”’ 
was the reply; ‘“‘but the trouble is that he 
does not seize a rogue when he knows 
him.” 


A little girl was begging her father to 
take her to visit her grandmother, who 
lived at some distance. He said: “It costs 
ten dollars every time, Florence, and ten 
dollars don’t grow on every bush.”’ ‘Nei- 
ther do grandmas grow on every bush,”’ 
answered the little girl, promptly. They 
went. 


A little boy of three was fond of playing 
cars by running along puffing and whis- 
tling in imitation of the engine. One day 
his mother chanced to step in his path 
while he was going at full speed. He 
stopped, and, instead of asking his mother 
to clear the way, he remarked, solemnly: 
“The engine will wait till that cow gets 
off the track!” 


An old lady in Maine is a relative of 
Mrs. Partington. Not long ago she was 
telling of the wild times there before the 
country was settled. ‘‘Why,’’ she said, 
“the folks used to be waked up in the 
night by the howling of the pamphlets in 
the woods!” She probably meant pan- 
thers, as in those days the pamphlets of 
the ‘‘Association Opposed to the Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women” had not ap- 
peared. 








PERFECTLY healthy people have pure, 
rich blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies 
and enriches the blood and makes people 
healthy. 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’sSchoo!, Corning.N.Y 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Kes Faelten 
Piano-forte 


e School, 








CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


CHILDREN’s CouRsEs, $30 to $1 per year. 


ApuLts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per yeai 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorvwugh English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE Merirre, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Primarily for women. Ful) corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to d+ gree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins Ovtuber ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis 
Theodore L, Sewall Founder. 


Inc 
Catalogue Fres 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





+ * 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fifty-first Annual Session opens Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
yartments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 

Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKRKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Murray Hill Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
ne must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 





Monday Evening, December 5. 


8.30 to 9.30, Reception to Pioneers, Elizabeth | 


Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. 
Tuesday, December 4. 
Afternoon, 3 o'clock, Phrenological Exami- 
nation of Noted Women, by Prof. Jessie 
A. Fowler. Violin solos. Song by Mary 
Elizabeth Cheney. 
Evening, 8.50 o'clock, Peace and Arbitration 
All nations will appear in cos- 


and 


Pageant. 


tume. 
Wednesday, December 5. 


Afternoon, } o'clock, Violin solos, by Madam 
Alice Cereseto, pupil of Joachim. Concert 
accompanist, Guiseppe Dinelli. Mono- 
logues by Miss Charlotte Sulley 

Evening, 8.30 o'clock, Songs by Wm. Earle 
Van Buren, baritone. Piano solos by 
Madam Marie Merrick. Songs by Madam 
Abbie S. Fredenberg, dramatic soprano. 

Thursday, December 6. 

Afternoon, % o'clock, Characteristic Aus- 
tralian Poems, by Mr. Robin Ellis. Songs 
by Madam Helen L. Gilmore, dramatic 
soprano. 

Evening, 
Singers. 
Doherty. 


8.40 o'clock, Chorus of Jubilee 
Indian Club Swinging, John H. 


Friday, December 7. 

Afternoon, 3 o’clock, Piano solos by the com- 
poser, Mrs. Clara A. Korn. Songs by Mrs. 
Edward Howard Griggs. 

Evening, 8 30 o’clock, Monologue and Statue 
Poses by Miss Charlotte Sulley. Violin- 
cello solos by Guiseppe Dinelli 

Saturday, December 8. 


Afternoon, 3 o’clock, Children’s Entertain- 


ment. Violin solos by Miss Anna Jessen 
(age 15). Dances by Miss May Doherty 
(age 12). Piano solos by Master Hans Bath 


Bergman (age 8). 
Evening. Musicale. 
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UNPROTECTED WOMEN. 


Women are not protected, as men are 
protected, in their personal safety, liberty, 
and social security. 

Three incidents which have occurred 
within a few weeks show that they do not 
enjoy the equal protection of the laws. 

1. A respectable young mill girl, in Pat- 
erson, N. J., was invited by a young man 
of her acquaintance, as she was going home 
from her work, to take supper with him 
in a licensed restaurant and saloon, Here 
they were joined by three other young 
men, all of good social standing— one, the 
son of a mill proprietor; another, brother 
of a judge; the third, a bookkeeper; the 
fourth, a student. These fellows secretly 
gave the girl ‘knockout drops,’’ thereby 
depriving her of consciousness, carried 
her off insensible in a carriage, violated 
her person, and then dropped her dead 
body in a seciuded spot. On the testi- 
mony of the carriage driver they were ar- 
rested; but their case has been postponed 
until January, in order to allow public in- 
dignation to subside, and it is generally 
believed in Paterson that money and influ- 
ence will secure the murderers’ acquittal. 

2. A respectable woman, aschool teach- 
er in western Pennsylvania, missed her 
train, and was landed in New York City 
at midnight. She applied in vain to hotel 
after hotel for a night’s lodging, offering 
to pay for it in advance; but, in compili- 
ance with a cruel and unjust rule, she was 
refused admittance. A policeman, to 
whom she applied, could only offer to take 
her to a police station, to share lodging 
abandoned women. At length she 
seated herself on a bench in a public 
square, and remained there until morning, 
exposed to robbery or insult from any pas- 


with 


ser-by. 

3. A Massachusetts woman, said to be 
intemperate, has been legally sent to an in- 
sane asylum on the testimony of her physi- 
cians and her husband, who, it is said, de 
sires to have control of her property. She 
was brought before a Massachusetts judge 
on a writ The judge 
found that she was not insane, but said that 
under the law a woman may be locked up in 
an insane asylum as a dipsomaniac with 
out a public hearing, and sent this sane 
woman back to the mad-house. 


of habeas corpus. 


In each of these cases the law is at fault. 
In New Jersey the law licensed the den of 
infamy wherein the poor girl was drugged 
and kidnapped. In New York the law 
licenses the hotels which refuse shelter to 
women without male escort. 

In Massachusetts the law allows women 
to be deprived of personal liberty with- 
out proof of insanity and committed to an 
insane asylum without any public hear- 
ing of their case—while it does not allow 








men to be deprived of their liberty with- 
out a public hearing. The judge, in an- 
nouncing his decision, said that the law 
was unequal and unjust, but that he was 
obliged to obey it. We wish he had taken 
the responsibility of declaring the law 


that the movement in behalf of equal 
rights for women took its rise in the 
French Revolution, and is logically com- 
mitted to the most extreme ideas pro- 
claimed by the men of that era. But 
fourteen years before the French Revolu- 











MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE 








unconstitutional, and discharging the 
woman. 

When will women learn that in a democ- 
racy no citizen, and no class of citizens, is 
safe, unless made a part of the governing 
power by the possession of the ballot? 


H. B. B. 


me 


MRS. CORBIN’S MANIFESTO. 

Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, president of 
the ‘‘Iilinois Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women,”’ at its 
recent annual meeting presented her re- 
port, a portion of which has been tele- 
graphed all over the country. Mrs. Cor- 
bin says: 

It is a very serious fact that the doc- 
trine of the industrial and political equal- 
ity of women is an offshoot from that 
social democracy which uniformly insists 

. that men shall be absolved trom all 
domestic obligations, the State caring for 
such children as may be born. 

Does anyone really suppose that Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Livermore, Jane Addams, 
and Frances Willard have advocated ‘ab 
solving men from all domestic obliga 
tions’? If anyone wants to guard against 
the remotest possibility of children being 
taken from their parents and brought up 
by the State, let him give their mothers a 
chance to vote on the question. 

As to ‘industrial equality,”’ the 
cates of equal suffrage have always main. 
tained that a woman has aright to earn a 
living by any honest work that she can do 
well, When 
the principalship of a primary school in 
Chicago became vacant, it was proposed 
to appoint the first assistant, who was ad- 
mitted to be competent, and who stood 
next in the line of promotion. Mrs. Cor- 
bin published in the papers an open letter, 
the that ‘the 
higher positions in the schools ought to 
be reserved for men.” She was not will- 
ing that a should be principal 
even of a school for very small children. 

This is the same spirit of well-meaning 


advo- 


Mrs. Corbin opposes this. 


protesting on ground 


woman 





but narrow conservatism that stubbornly 
resisted the admission of women to edu- 
cation, to property rights, to philanthropic 


and charitable boards, and to the profes- 
sions, all of which the equal rights 
movement has opened to them, one after 
another. Every step of progress has been 
met with exactly the same woful predic 
tions of homes that Mrs. Corbin 
now makes in regard to the ballot. Her 
claim for the anti-suffragists as the exclu- | 


ruined 


sive defenders and representatives of true 
motherhood awakens mingled amusement | 
and indignation in those of us who have | 
the good fortune to be the children of | 
‘‘strong-minded”’ mothers. We know, by 
happy experience, that there are no better 
mothers in the world. We even doubt | 
whether any weak-minded mother could 
be as satisfactory. 

For more than fifteen years Mrs, Corbin 
has been reiterating the historical fallacy 


tion began, Abigail Adams made her 
appeal for equal rights, and almost thirty 
years before that, Margaret Brent, of 
Maryland, a kinswoman of Lord Balti- 
more, had put in her plea for a vote. 

Even if it were true, which it is not, 
that the equal rights movement was of 
dubious origin, that would be no good 
reason for rejecting it. When John 
Adams came courting Abigail Smith, her 
proud father asked with disdain, ‘‘Who is 
this young Adams? Where did he come 
from?’ His daughter answered, ‘I do 
not know where he came from, and I do 
not care; but I know where he is going, 
and I am going with him.” The equal 
rights movement is opening new doors to 
women every day, and making the world 
a better place for them to live in. It is 
steadily going forward, and the best men 
and women of the country, in growing 
numbers, are going with it. A. S. B. 
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WUMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs, E, Ramsay Fowle has formed in 
Dorchester six clubs of little girls called 
‘Butterflies,’ who make scrap-books for 
children’s hospitals and for circulating 
libraries in rural districts. Twenty-five 
of her scrap-books are already circulating 
in Mexico, and twenty-five in Cuba, The 
next twenty-five will go to Virginia. 
Contributions of pictures, etc., may be 
sent to Mrs, Fowle at 654 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor of the 
Boston Club Woman, has been having a 
busy trip in the West. At Springfield, O, 


she was the guest of Mrs. E, L. Buchwal- | 


ter (the chairman of the Programme Com 
mittee at the Milwaukee Biennial), and 
spoke to the federated clubs of Springfield 
on **What the Club Should Mean.” In 
Chicago she spoke on ‘‘Women and News 
papers,”’ before the Englewood Woman's 
Club, given a_ reception by 
Mrs. Coonley-Ward, and a luncheon by 
Mrs, Clinton Locke, president of the 
Beresford Cat Club. At the Wisconsin 
State Federation meeting, held at Racine, 
she spoke three times, and then went on 
to Colorado, Mrs. Emma H. Eldredge, 
former State chairman of correspondence 
of that State, gave her a large reception at 
Colorado Springs. The Woman’s Press 
Club of Denver gave her a fine reception at 
the house of Mrs. Abram Byers, whose 
husband established the first 


and was 


pe wspaper 
in Colorado,—the Rocky Mountain News, 
—and the uext day she spoke to a thou 
sand club women in Unity Church, Den- 
ver, on ‘*Eastern Writers of Tu-day.”’ 


The report of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has just been issued. The 
Federation now numbers 683 clubs, with a 
membership of 65,000 club women, and 
36 State Federations, with 2,675 clubs, en- 


| scribed as 





rolling 155,000 members. Of these Massa- 
chusetts contributes 153 clubs, with a 
membership of 21,439 women. 
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LICENSED VICE IN THE PHILIPPINES: 


A Rev. Oliver N. Miller, who has lately 
returned from Manila, and who is de- 
‘ta chaplain voluntarily at- 
tached to the Fourth Cavalry,” denies the 
statement of Mr. William E. Johnson in 
the Chicago New Voice, that houses of 
ill fame have been licensed by the military 
authorities in the Philippines. 

It should be remembered that this state- 


| ment does not rest on the authority of 
Mr. Johnson alone, 


Rev. F. W. Morgan, 
treasurer of the Methodist Mission at Sin- 
gapore, testifies to the same thing. Rev. 
Wilbur F, Crafts, D. D., of Washington, 
D, C., has published a letter to the same 
effect from a Methodist missionary whose 
absolute trustworthiness is vouched for 
by Rev. Dr. A. B. Leonard, secretary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions. This letter says that the writer 
has fully verified the report, which he 
withheld until after he had made personal 
investigation. 

Mr. Johnson, in the New Voice, asserted 
that official permits were issued to open 
houses of ill-fame, that the women in- 
mates were subjected to compulsory med- 
ical surveillance, and health certificates 
furnished them by the army surgeons; 
and that the inspection of the health of 
these women was carried on under the 
supervision of a regular department of the 
military government, ‘the Department of 
Municipal Inspection,”’ with Captain Todd 
at its head. Mr. Johnson's article was 
accompanied with photographed facsim- 


iles of the official health certificates, 
signed by J. Abells, government physi- 
cian. 


Mr. Miller would probably pronounce 
the whole thing a chimera; but on page 
262 of Part II. of the report of the Major- 
General commanding the army, which is 
a part of the published annual report of 
the War Department for the year ending 
June 30, 1899, there appears the official 
record of the establishment on June 3, 
1899, of Captain Todd’s “Bureau of In- 
spection.’’ 

Requests have poured in during the 
past fortnight from influential men and 
women in many different parts of the 
country for additional copies of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL of Nov. 17, in which 
the facts were exposed in detail. State- 
licensed and State-supervised brothels are 
contrary to the spirit of American institu- 
tions, and the facts only need to be known 
to arouse wide-spread indignation and 
protest. 

The State-regulation of vice is some- 
times advocated in good faith by persons 
who have not looked into the matter 
closely; but any honest man who studies 
its results in Enrope will be disgusted and 








for the purpose of controlling it. Since 
you called my attention to the results in 
Paris and Belgium, I have made some in- 
quiries, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my horror of the system. 

The proposal to “localize’’ vice in New 
York City is a step in the same direction, 


_—— — 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the suffrage papers. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Pro- 
prietors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, pub- 
lished in Boston, a corporation established 
by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
doilars, to be applied by such Pro- 
prietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement 
of the paper, and the promotion of the 
principles which it advocates. 





---- = — 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ, 





The recent decision of the trustees of 
Clark University at Worcester to admit 
women as candidates for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, points to the broad- 
ening out of the work of the University 
made possible by the additional funds 
provided by Mr. Jonas G. Clark, the 
founder. The Boston Transcript says: 


President G. Stanley Hall has long ad- 
vocated that this step be taken by the 
trustees, but not until lately have they 
seen their way clear. Dr. Hall has con- 
sidered it highly important that women 
be taught in the lines taken up at the 
University, that they may be fitted to go 
out as teachers. Although women have 
never before been admitted as candidates 
for the degree, there have been women 
students at the University who have 
shown an ability equal to the men in the 
difficult subjects taken up. To enter the 
University the women will have to pass 
an examination as hard as that given the 
men. Their course will be just as difficult, 
and the degree they receive will be as 
much an honor as the degree given the 
men. 

The Springfield 
makes this comment: 

This is the only University in America 
for purely post-graduate work, aud that 
women should be placed even in the lines 
of research for which they have proved 
themselves especially fitted, was but a 
question of time. Many of the most 
illuminating observations in science are 
made by women who devote themselves 
to special studies. 

When Clark University was about to be 
started, Lucy Stone wrote to Mr. Clark, 
the founder, earnestly entreating him to 
admit women, but without success, 


(Mass.) Republican 


Miss Caroline King, the gifted daughter 
of Gen. Charles King, the novelist, has 
lately received a distinguished honor. Miss 
King finished her course at the Sorbonne, 
the Paris University, last June, and later 
entered for competition in the Alliance 
Francaise, which meets every summer 





MRS. MARY 





. LIVERMORE 








appalled, Theodore Roosevelt says, in a 
letter lately published in the N. Y. Phil- 
anthropist : 


At one time I used to acquiesce when 
people said that the evil should be licensed 


and confers diplomas on those foreigners 
who are capable of passing its difficult 
examinations. After attending lectures 
and sending in essays on standard authors 
and dramatists, Moliere, Racine, Corneille, 
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La Rochefoucauld and Rousseau were as- 
signed Miss King, and her essay on Cor- 
neille was given the first place by the 
judges, whocomplimented ber accent and 
the elegance of her French. The class 
joined by Miss King was composed of 
teachers, professors, etc., and numbered 
forty-five persons. 

The total enrolment of women in New 
York University for the last year was 
between 360 and 370. Only five out of its 
ten schools enroll women students, The 
five, with the approximate number of 
women enrolled, are as follows: The 
Graduate School, 64; School of Pedagogy, 
138; Law School, 39; Summer School, 52; 
Women’s Law Class, 70. The five schools 
which have no women students are the 
College of Arts and Pure Science, School 
of Applied Science, Medical College, 
School of Commerce, and the Veterinary 
College. 

The notice of the prize of $100 offered 
by the College Equal Suffrage League to 
the girl students of Massachusetts, is now 
posted on the bulletin boards of all the 
women’s colleges and coéducational col- 
leges in the State, viz., Wellesley, Smith, 
Mt. Holyoke, Tufts, Boston University, 
and the Institute of Technology. 


In the annual report of the dean of Bar- 
nard College, Professor Robinson, the act- 
ing dean, appeals to the friends of the 
higher education for women as follows: 


It is obvious that should the regular 
ratio of increase during the past three 
years be maintained during the coming 
three years, the number of candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree will reach nearly 
500 at the end of that period. This not 
only renders some other provision for the 
accommodation of those students who are 
now occupying Fiske Hall imperative, 
since that building will soon be in demand 
for lecture-rooms and laboratories, but it 
emphasizes the necessity for a students’ 
hall which shall supply a comfortable 
place for study and rest for the numerous 
women who live in the more or less dis- 
tant portions of the city or in the suburbs. 
The very success of the plans of the trus- 
tees of Barnard in the past is already be- 
ginning to open up new vistas of need 
and opportunity. May not the alumnez 
and the friends of Barnard and supporters 
of the higher education of women in our 
great city reasonably hope soon to see a 
new group of buildings rising to the west 
of the present group, with another and 
still more charming court opening upon 
the majestic Hudson, where all the stu- 
dents, whether they choose to live near 
the college or at a distance, shall find a 
home and place for work and recreation? 





The trustees of Vassar have decided to 
build a third new dormitory, similar in 
size and architecture to those already on 
the campus. It will be ready, if possible, 
at the college opening next fall. The 
number of students bas more than doubled 
during the past ten years, and the many 
recent buildings show a corresponding 
enlargement of the college equipment. 

Prof. Laura J. Wylie, of Vassar College, 
has edited “The Sir Roger de Coverly 
Papers’’ in a volume just issued in the 
Star series of English classics. 


University chaperons are the latest 





novelty in Vienna. In consequence of the 
riotous and insulting behavior of the male 
students when the women tried to avail 
themselves of the newly granted per- 
mission to attend lectures, many mothers 
of girl students have registered for the 
university lectures in order to accompany 
and protect their daughters. 

The Graduate Club of the Teachers’ 
College of New York was recently ad- 
dressed by Dr. Margaret K. Smith on the 
“Status of the Woman Student in German 
Universities.” Though Dr. Smith has 





WomAn’s JOURNAL would be glad to see 
all three of these ladies elected. 

Mrs. Julia E. Duff, wife of Dr. John 
Duff of Charlestown, is a native of Charles- 
town. She passed through the Training 
Field Primary School and the Harvard 
Grammar School, the Girls’ High School, 
and graduated from the Boston Normal 
School in the class of °78. She was the 
president of her class for fifteen years. 
Three or four years ago, when there was a 
movement to transfer the Boston Normal 
School from the care of the Boston School 
Board to the State School Board, she was 
the chairman of the committee from the 
Boston Normal School Association which 
opposed the measure until it was killed. 

Her interest in educational matters be- 
gan with her entry into the Normal School, 
During the fourteen years that she taught 
in the Harvard and Warren Schools ai 

| 





gave intelligent study to the system of 
public school education, and has contin- | 
ued it to the present day. 

Her first visit to Europe was made while 
she was a teacher, and during her travels 
she gave special study to the system of 
primary education in foreign countries. 

As a member of the Norumbega Wo- 
man’s Club she is frequently heard to 
advantage on subjects under discussion, 
and at the meetings of the trustees of the 
Charlestown branch of the Associated 
Charities she is helpful and resourceful, 
She is a member of the Domestic Improve 
ment Club and the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. She is a graduate 
of the Blish School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory, and is well versed in parliamentary 
law. 








———? 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD CANDIDATES. 


Twenty-five men and seven women have 
been nominated as candidates for the 
eight vacant places on the Boston School 
Board, We give them below. The par- 
ties they respectively represent are indi- 
cated as follows: Soc. L. for Sosialist 
Labor, I. W. V. for Independent Women 
Voters, Rep. for Republican, P. S. A. for 
Public School Association, Dem, for Dem- 
ocratic, Soc. for Socialist, Nom. Paper for 
Nomination Paper. 

Julius Aaron, Soc. L. 

Edward I. Aldrich, I. W. V. and Rep. 

Frederick Atkins, Soc. L. 

Anna Barrows, I. W. V., P. S. A., and 
Rep. 

Edgar P. Benjamin, I. W. V. and Rep. 

Edmund Billings, P. 8. A. 

Mary E. Blake, P. S. A. 

George Bolle, Soc. L. 

Wilfred Bolster, I. W. V.,P.S. A., Rep. 

Henry Brinkmann, Soc. L. 

Wm. P. Bryant, I. W. V., and Rep. 

Chas. L. Burrill, I. W. V., P. S. A., and 


Rep. 
Daniel J. Byrne, Dem. 


























MRS. ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER 





studied at Jena and Géttingen, and has 
taken the degree of Ph. D. from Zurich, 
she advises American women to take 


their degrees from American universities. 
F.M. A. 





> oa 


WOMEN CANDIDATES FOR SCHOOL BOARD. 





We spoke last week of the qualifications 
for the Boston school board possessed by 
Miss Anna Barrows, nominated by the 
Republicans, the Independent Women 
Voters, and the Public School Association, 
and those of Mrs. Mary E. Blake, nomi- 
nated by the Public School Association. 
The following account of Mrs. Duff, nomi- 





nated by the Democrats, is condensed 
from the Boston Post. The editors of the 


Samuel F. Courtney, Dem. 

Julia E. Duff, Dem. 

Olga Enger, Soc. L. 

George A. O. Ernst, I. W. V., P. S. A. 

Davis Goldstein, Soc. L. 

William J. Gallivan, Dem. 

Daniel S. Harkins, Dem. 

Joseph Hartog, Soc. L. 

Alfred S. Hayes, P. S. A., Nom. paper. 

Antoinette Konikow, Soc., and Nom, 
paper. 

Charles Littlefield, Rep. 

Samantha H. Merrifield, Soc., and Nom. 
paper. 

Carl Meyer, Soc. L. 

Stephen O'Leary, Soc., and Nom. paper. 

Edith Peters, Soc., Nom. paper. 

Joseph Santosuosso, Dem. 

Mark Stone ist, Dem. 

John J. Sullivan, Dem. 

Frank Vogel, I. W. V., P. S. A., Rep. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


48 Tremont Building, Boston, Msas. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and | 


Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the | 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
| 





perannum. Callers are always welcome, 


Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
| 
Harnior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


MISS GAFENEY, | 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 





Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston, 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 





The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & wt & we J 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 
Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont, 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 








“Chicago” ‘*North Shore’’ 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Oen 
Ly. Boston 10.45 A. M. 2.00 Pp. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. | 7.385 ‘ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 ‘“ 11.40 * 
‘* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 4.m 
‘* Buffalo 11.40 * 
‘ Toledo 5.65 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 " 
** Chicago 11.60 ‘* 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS’ 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157° 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speake 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, |: 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stong BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mase 
Price, postpaid, 59 cent+ 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatr S. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and& P.M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DECEMBER 32, 


THE GREAT RUBY. 


PRICES: 
{ Evenings, 15c., 25c., 506, 
| Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢e, 


BOSTON Mose HALL 


2 UNCONTROLLED BY A VAUDEVILLE TRUST” 


12 An Instant 12 


to e to 
10.30 wuccess 10.30 


Continuous Refined Vaudeville 


Prices: 











WEEK OF DEC, 3, 


FIFTEEN SPLENDID FEATURES. 


TWO PRICES ONLY, 25 and 50 cts, 


LADIES’ FURS 
LADIES’ HATS 


Everything in FUR GOODS 
for Ladies. 


Order Work 


and 











repairs of all descriptions at 


Reasonable Prices, 


Ladies’ Trimmed Hats 


in great variety. 








Strictly Reliable Goods Sold. 





GEO. L. GRIFFIN & SON, 


404 Washington Street, Boston. 








We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very stron 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cann 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gl ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WOMAN’sS JOURNAI 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of allhardy stock In New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ANTHONY 
Portrait Committee 


of Washington, D.C. 





Announce the publication of a handsome 8-page 
Anthony Home Calendar for 1901 illustrated 
with portraits of Miss Anthony, and exterior and 
interior views of her Rochester home, made 
expressly for this work by Washington’s famous 
woman photographer, Miss Frances Benjamin 
Johnston. These Calendars will be a feature of 
the District Booth at the National Suffrage Bazar, 
but to accommodate those unable to attend the 
Bazar, the Ci mmittee will fil) all mail orders and 
credit the same to the Bazar Fund. 

Price, 50 cents. Address orders and remit- 
4ances to the Chairman of the Committee, 


MISS CATHARINE M, FLEMING, 
1235 Harvard Street. 





Washington, D.C. 
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A WAIF. 


BY M. E. BENNETT. 
This spray of seeded grass, yellow and dry, 
Plucked in the golden summer, months ago, 
Still in my vase the pristine grace doth show 
With which it bore its freightage airily; 
When sunbeams, slanting from the wintry 
sky, 

Find out this waif, and touch it with a glow 
Like summer's glory, I, who see it so, 

And count its shining germs, in wonder cry: 


“This was the least the teeming season 
brought; 

The slightest thread of growth, and yet how 
fair! 


With what prolific potency enfraught! 

O soul of mine, what fruit, then, shouldst 
thou bear, 

If all thy life were by its laws outwrought, 


And of God's fullness had its perfect 
share ’’’ 
Vick'’s Magazine 
—--_ 


FAREWELL. 


BY MARY RIDDELL CORLEY. 


Farewell! For all the coming, unknown 
years, 
I pass away, forever, from your sight— 
We walk, perforce, our strange aud separate 
paths, 
That part to-night 


Farewell! 


Just for a little slender space I’came, 
I sought the peace no human love may 
give; 
I only learned how much a heart can bear 
And yet may live. 
Farewell! 


If out of all the shadowy days and hours 
I leave behind a wound or sore regret, 
If tender thought or tender speech hath 
failed, 
Dear hearts, forget. 
Farewell! 
If in the woman, worn and tired and sad, 
You missed some fancied good that once 
you knew, 
If, coming close, you saw some smirch « 
blot, 
Forget that, too. 
Farewell! 


r 


And, looking back through all the silent 
years, 
Think only of a 
smiled ; 
Or, better still, let fancy dream I died 
A little child. 
Farewell 


young, fair face that 


Transcript. 
ad 
SLEEP. 
While children sleep 

Thev know not that their father toils ; 

They know not that their mother prays 
Bending in blessing o'er their beds, 

[mploring grace for after days. 


While children sleep 
They never dream that others work 
That they may have their daily bread: 
When morning comes they rise and eat, 
And never ask how they are fed 


While children sleep 
They do not see the shining sun 
They do not see the gracious dew, 
In daily miracle of love, 
Is ever making all things new 


Do we not sleep, 
And know not that our Father works 
With watchful care about our way” 
He bends in blessing from above— 
His love broods o’er us day by day. 


Do we not sleep, 
And never dream that others work, 
Reaping the sheaves that might be ours? 
We see not how the shadows fall 
Which mark the swift departing hours. 


Ah, still we sleep! 
Our drowsy eyes see not the light, 
See not the hands stretched out to bless, 
See not that waiting for us, stands 
God’s kingdom and His righteousness. 
Good Words. 


—t— 


SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE. 





CALVERT HALL. 


Republished by request.) 


BY ELIZA 


“Come right in an’ set down, I was 
jest wishin’ I had somebody to talk to. 
Take that chair right by the door, s80’s 
you can get the breeze.” 
* And Aunt Jane beamed at me over her 
silver-rimmed spectacles, and hitched her 
own chair alittle to one side, in order to 
give me the full benefit of the wind that 
was blowing softly through the white- 
curtained window, and carrying into the 
room the heavenliest odors from a field of 
clover that lay in full bloom just across 
the road. Forit was June in Kentucky, 
and clover and bluegrass were running 
sweet riot over the face of the earth. 

“Yes, I’m a-piecin’ quilts again,”’ she 
said, snipping away at the bits of calico 
in her lap. ‘I did say I was done with 
that sort o’ work; but this mornin’ I was 
rummagin’ around up in the garret, an’ | 
came across this bundle of pieces, an’ 
thinks I, ‘I reckon it’s intended for me to 
piece one more quilt before I die’; I must 
‘a’ put ’em there thirty years ago, an’ 
clean forgot ’em, an’ I’ve been settin’ here 
all the evenin’ cuttin’ ‘em an’ thinkin’ 
about old times. 

‘‘Jest feel o’ that,” she continued, toss- 








ing some scraps into my lap. ‘They ain’t 
no such caliker nowadays. This ain’t 
your five-cent stuff that fades in the first 
washin’ an’ wears out in the second. A 
caliker dress was somethin’ worth buyin’ 
an’ worth making up in them days. ‘That 
blue-flowered piece was a dress I got the 
spring before Abram died. When I put 
on mournin’ it was as good as new, an’ I 
give it to sister Mary. That one with the 
green ground and white figger was my 
niece Rebecca’s. She wore it for the first 
time to the County Fair the year I took 
the premium on my salt-risin’ bread an 
sponge cake. This black an’ white piece 
Sally Ann Flint giveme. I ricollect ’twas 
in blackberry time, an’ I’d been out in the 
big pastur’ pickin’ some for supper, au’ I 
stopped in at Sally Ann’s for a drink o’ 
water on my way back. She was cuttin’ 
out this Aunt Jane broke off 
with a little soprano laugh. 

‘*Did I ever tell you about Sally Ann’s 
experience?’ she said, as she laid two 
three-cornered pieces together, and began 
with slender, nervous old 


dress,”’ 


to sew her 
fingers. 

To find Aunt Jane alone, and in a remi- 
This was delightful. 

‘Do tell me,” I said. 

Aunt Jane was silent for afew moments, 
She always made this pause before begin. 
ning a story, and there was something im- 
pressive about it. I to think she 
was making an invocation to the goddess 
ot Memory. 

“Twas forty years ago,’’ she began, 
musingly, ‘fan’ the way of it was this: 
Our church was considerably out of fix. 
It needed a new roof. Some o’ the win- 
der lights was out, an’ the floor was as 
bare as your hand, an’ always had been. 
The men folk managed to git the roof 
an’ the winders fixed, an’ us 

the Mite Suciety concluded 
we'd git a cyarpet. We'd been savin’ up 
our money for some time, an’ we had 
about twelve dollars. I ricollect what a’ 
argument we had, for some of us wanted 
the cyarpet, an’ some wanted to give it to 
furrin missions, as we'd set out todo at 
first. Sally Ann was the one that settled 
it. She says at last—Sally Ann was in 
favor of the cyarpet—she says, ‘Well, if 
any of the heathen fail to hear the gos- 
pel on account of our gettin’ this cyarpet, 
they'll be saved anyhow, so Parson Page 
says 


bniscent mood! 


used 


shingled 
women in 


An’ if we send the money, an’ they 
do hear the gospel, like as not they won't 
an’ then they’re certain to be 

An’ it seems to me as long as 
we ain’t sure what they'll do, we might as 
well keep the money an’ git the cyarpet. 
I never did see much sense, anyhow,’ says 


repent, 
damned. 


she, ‘in givin’ people a chance to damn 
theirselves.’ 

‘‘Well, we decided to take Sally Ann’s 
advice, an’ we was talkin’ about app’intin’ 
a committee to go to town the follerin’ 
Monday an’ pick out the cyarpet, when 
all at once ’Lizabeth Taylor—she was our 
treasurer—she spoke up, an’ says she, 
‘They ain’t no use app’intin’ that com- 
The 


sort o’ short and quick. 


mittee, money’s gone,’ she says, 
‘I kep’ it in my 
top bureau drawer, an’ when I went for it 
yistiddy, it was gone. I'll pay it back if 
I’m ever able, but I ain’t able now.’ An’ 
with that she got up an walked out 0’ the 
room, before any one could say a word, 
an’ we seen her goin’ down the road 
lookin’ straight before her an’ walkin’ 
right fast. 

‘An’ we—we set there an’ stared at 
each other in a sort o’ dazed way. I could 
see that everybody was thinkin’ the same 
thing, but nobody said a word, till our 
minister's wife—she was as good a woman 
as ever lived—she says, ‘Judge not.’ 

‘An’ them two words was jest like a 
sermon to us. Then Sally Ann spoke up, 
an’ says: ‘For the Lord’s sake, don’t let 
the men-folks know anything about this, 
They’re always sayin’ that women ain't 
fit to bandle money, an’ I for one don’t 
want to give ’em no more ground to stand 
on than they’ve already got.’ 

**So we agreed to say nothin’ about it, 
an’ all of us kept 
Milly Amos. She had mighty little sense 
to begin with, an’ havin’ been married 
only about two months, she’d about lost 
that little. So next mornin’ I happened 
to meet Sam Amos, an’ he says to me, 
‘Aunt Jane, how much money have you 
women got to’rds the new cyarpet for the 
church?’ I looked him square in the 
face, an’ I says, ‘Are you a member of the 


our promise except 


Ladies’ Mite Society of Goshen Church, 
Sam Amos? ‘Cause, if you are, you 
already know how much money we've 


got, an’ if you ain’t, you’ve got no busi- 
ness knowin’. An’, furthermore,’ says I, 
‘there’s some women that can’t keep a 
secret an’ a promise, an’ some that can, 
An’ that settled him 

‘Well, ’Lizabeth never showed her face 
more’n @ month 
more pitiful-lookin’ 


creatur’ you never saw than she was when 


an’ I can.’ 


outside her door for 


afterwards, an’ a 


she come out to prayer-meetin’ the night 
Sally Ann give her experience. She set 
*way back in the church, an’ she was as 
pale and peaked as if she had been through 
a siege of typhoid. I ricollect it all as if 





it had been yesterday. We sung ‘Wel- 
come, Sweet Hour,’ and Parson Page 
prayed a pra’r, an’ then called on the 
brethren to say anything they might feel 
called on to say concernin’ their experi- 
ence in the past week. Old Uncle Jim 
Matthews begun to clear his throat, an’ I 
knew, as well as I knew my name, he was 
fixin’ to git up an’ tell how precious the 
Lord had been to his soul, jest like he’d 
been doin’ every Wednesday night for 
twenty years. But, before he got started, 
here come ’Lizabeth walkin’ down the 
side aisle, an’ stopped right in front o’ 
the pulpit. 

** *I’ve somethin’ to say,’ she says. ‘It’s 
been on my mind till I can’t stand it any 
longer. I’ve got to tell it, or I’ll go crazy. 
It was me that took that cyarpet money. 
I only meant to borry it. I thought sure 
I’d be able to pay it back before it was 
wanted. But things went wrong, an’ I 
ain’t known a peaceful minute since, an’ 
never shall again, I reckon. I took it to 
pay my way up to Louisvi.le, the time I 
got the news that Mary was dyin’.’ 

‘Mary was her daughter by her first 
husband, you see. ‘I begged Jacob to 
give me the money to go on,’ saysshe, ‘an’ 
he wouldn’t doit, I tried to give up and 
stay, but I jest couldn’t. Mary was ail I 
had in the world; and maybe you that has 
children can put yourself in my place, an’ 
know what it would be to hear your only 
child callin’ to you from her deathbed, an’ 
you not able to go to her. I asked Jacob 
three times for the money,’ she says, ‘an’ 
when I found he wouldn't give it to me, I 
said to myself, “I’m goin’ anyhow.” I 
got down on my knees,’ says she, ‘an’ 
asked the Lord to show me a way, an’ I 
felt sure He would. As soon as Jacob had 
eat his breakfast, and gone out on the 
farm, I dressed myself, an’ as I opened 
the top bureau drawer to get out my best 
collar, I saw the missionary money. It 
come right into my head,’ says she, ‘that 
maybe this was the answer to my prayer; 
maybe I could borry this money, an’ pay 
it back some way or other before it was 
called for. I tried to put it out o’ my 
head, but the thought kept comin’ back; 
an’ when | went down into the sittin’- 
room to get Jacob’s cyarpetsack to carry 
a few things in, I happened to look up at 
the mantelpiece, an’ saw the brass candle 
sticks with prisms all ’round ’em that 
used to belong to my mother; an’ all at 
once I seemed to see jest what the Lord 
intended for me to do. 

‘**You kuow,’ she says, ‘I had a boarder 
summer before last—that lady from Louis- 
ville, an’ she wanted them candlesticks 
the worst kind, an’ offered me fifteen dol- 
lars for ’em. I wouldn’t part with ’em 
then, but she said if ever | wanted to sell 
’em, to let her know, an’ she left her 
name and address on a cyard, I went to 
the big Bible an’ got out the cyard, and I 
packed the candlesticks in the cyarpet 
bag, and put on my bonnet, When I 
opened the door I looked up the road, 
and the first thing I saw was Dave Craw- 
ford comin’ along in his new buggy. I 
went out to the gate, and he drew up and 
asked me if I was goin’ to town, and said 
he’d take me, It looked like the Lord 
was leadin’ me all the time,’ says she, 
‘but the way things turned out, it must 
’a’ been Satan. I got to Mary just two 
hours before she died, and she looked up 
in my face and says, ‘‘Mother, I knew God 
wouldn’t let me die till i’d seen you once 
more,.”’’”’ 

Here Aunt Jane took off her glasses and 
wiped her eyes. “I can’t tell this with- 
out cryin’ to save my life,’’ said she; ‘*but 
’Lizabeth never shed a tear. She looked 
like she’d got past cryin’, and she talked 
straight on as if she’d made up her mind 
to say jest so much, and she’d die if she 
didn’t get to say it. Well. 

‘** As soon as the funeral was over,’ says 
she, ‘I set out to find the lady that wanted 
the candlesticks. She wasn’t at home, 
but her niece was there, an’ said she'd 
heard her aunt speak of the candlesticks 
often; and she’d be home ina few days, 
and would send me the money right off. 
I come home thinkin’ it was all right, and 
I kept expectin’ the money every day, 
but it never come till day before yester- 
day. I wrote three times about it, but I 
never got a word from her till Monday. 
She had just got home, she said, and 
hoped I hadn’t been inconvenienced by 
the delay. She wrote a nice, polite letter 
and sent me a check for fifteen dollars, 
and here it is. I wanted to confess it all 
that day at the Mite Society, but some- 
how I couldn't till I had the money right 
in my hand to pay back. If the lady had 
only come back when her niece said she 
was comin’, it would all have turned out 
right, but I reckon it’s a judgment on me 
for meddling with the Lord’s money. 
God only knows what I’ve suffered,’ says 
she, ‘but if I had to do it over again, I 
believe I'd doit. Mary was all the child 
I had in the world, and I had to see her 
once more before she died. I’ve been a 
member of this church for twenty years,’ 
says she, ‘but I reckon you'll have to turn 
me out now.’ 

“The pore thing stood there tremblin’ 





and holding out the check as if she ex- 
pected somebody to come and take it. Old 
Silas Petty was glowerin’ at her from 
under his eyebrows, and it put me in 
mind of the Pharisees and the woman 
they wanted to stone, and I ricollect 
thinkin’, ‘Oh, if the Lord Jesus would jest 
come in and take her part!’ And while 
we all set there like a passe] o’ mutes, 
Sally Ann got up and marched down the 
middle aisle, and stood right by ’Lizabeth. 
You know what funny thoughts people 
will have sometimes. 

‘‘Well, I felt so relieved. It popped 
into my head all at once that we didn’t 
need the Lord after all, Sally Ann would 
do just as well. It seemed sort o’ like 
sacrilege, but I couldn’t help it. 

‘*Well, Sally Ann looked al! around, as 
composed as you please, and says she, ‘I 
reckon if anybody’s turned out o’ this 
church on account o’ that miserable little 
money, it’ll be Jacob and not ’Lizabeth. 
A man that won’t give his wife money to 
go to her dyin’ child is too mean to stay 
in a Christian church, anyhow; and things 
is come to a pretty pass in this State, 
when a woman that had eight hundred 
dollars when she married has to go to her 
husband and git down on her knees and 
beg for what’s her own. Where's that 
money ‘Lizabeth had when she married 
you?’ says she, turnin’ round and lookin’ 
Jacob in the face. ‘Down in that ten- 
acre medder lot, ain’t it?—and in that new 
barn you built lastspring. A pretty elder 
you are, ain’t you? Elders don’t seem to 
have improved much since Susannah’s 
times. If there ain’t one sort o’ meanness 
in ‘em it’s another,’ says she. Goodness 
knows what she would ’a’ said, but jest 
here old Deacon Petty roseup. And says 
he, ‘Brethren’—and he spread his arms 
out and waved ’em up and down like he 
was goin’ to pray—‘brethren, this is aw- 
ful! If this woman wants to give her 
religious experience, why,’ says he, very 
kind and condescendin’, ‘of course she 
can do so. But when it comes to a woman 
standin’ up in the house of the Lord and 
revilin’ an elder as this woman is doin,’ 
why, I tremble,’ says he, ‘for the church 
of Christ. For don’t the Apostle Paul 
say, ‘‘Let your women keep silence in the 
church’’?’ 

‘‘As soon as he named the ’Postle Paul, 
Sally Ann give a kind of snort. Sally 
Ann was turrible free-spoken. And when 
Deacon Petty said that, she jest squared 
herself like she intended to stand there 
till jedgment day, and says she, ‘The 
’Postle Paul has been dead ruther too long 
for me to be afraid of him. And I never 
heard of him app’intin’ Deacon Petty to 
represent him in this church. If the 
‘Postle Paul don’t like what I’m sayin’, 
let him rise up from his grave in Corin- 
thians or Ephesians, or 
buried, and say so. 
from the Lord to the men folks of this 
church, and I’m goin’ to deliver it, Paul 
or no Paul,’ says she. ‘And as for you, 
Silas Peity, I ain’t forgot the time I 
dropped in to Maria ove Saturday 
night, and found her washin’ out her 
flannel petticoat, and dryin’ it before the 
fire. And every time I’ve had to hear you 
lead in prayer since then I’ve said to my- 
self, ‘Lord, how high can a man’s prayers 
rixe toward heaven when his wife ain’t 
got but one flannel skirt to her name? No 
higher than the back of his pew, if you'll 
let me tell it.’ I knew jest how it -was,’ 
said Sally Ann, ‘as well as if Maria’d told 
me. She’d been havin’ the milk and but- 
ter money from the old roan cow she’d 
raised from a little heifer, and jest because 
feed was scarce, you'd sold her off before 
Maria had money enough to buy her win- 
ter flannels, I can give my experience, 
can I? Well, that’s jest what I’m a-doin’,’ 
says she; ‘an’ while I’m about it,’ says 
she, ‘I’ll give in some experience for 
*Lizabeth an’ Maria an’ the rest of the 
women who, betwixt their husbands an’ 
the ’Postle Paul, have about lost all the 
gumption and grit that the Lord started 
them out with. If the ’Postle Paul,’ says 
she, ‘has got anything to say about a 
woman workin’ like a slave for twenty- 
five years, an’ then havin’ to set up an’ 
wash out her clothes Saturday night so’s 
she can go to church clean Sunday morn- 
in’, I'd like to hear it. But don’t you 
dare to say nothin’ to me about keepin’ 
silence in the church. There was times 
when Paul says he didn’t know whether 
he had the spirit of God or not, an’ I’m 
certain that when he wrote that text he 
wasn’t no more inspired than you are, 
Silas Petty, when you tell Maria to shut 
her mouth.’ 

“Job Taylor was settin’ right in front 
of Deacon Petty, an’ I reckon he thought 
his time was comin’ next; so he gets up, 
easy like, with his red bandanna to his 
mouth, an’ starts out. But Sally Ann 
headed him off before he’d gone six steps, 
an’ says she, ‘There ain’t nothin’ the mat- 
ter with you, Job Taylor; you set right 
down an’ hear what I've got to say. I’ve 
knelt an’ stood through enough o’ your 
long-winded prayers, an’ now it’s my time 
to talk an’ yours to listen.’ 

‘An’ bless your life, if Job didn’t set 


wherever he’s 


I've got a message 


see 





down as meek as Moses, an’ Sally Ann lit 
right into him. An’ says she, ‘I reckon 
you’re afraid I'll tell some o’ your mean- 
ness, ain’t you? An’ the only thing that 
stands in my way is, that ther’s so much 
to tell I don’t know where to begin. There 
ain’t a woman in this church,’ says she, 
‘that don’t know how Marthy scrimped 
and worked and saved to buy her a new 
set o’ furniture, an’ how you took the 
money with you when you went to Cincin- 
nati the spring before she died, an’ come 
back without the furniture. An’ when 
she asked you forthe money, you told her 
that she and everything she had belonged 
to you, and that your mother’s old furni- 
ture was good enough for anybody. It’s 
my belief,’ says she, ‘that’s what killed 
Marthy. Women are dyin’ every day, an’ 
the doctors will tel! you it’s some new- 
fangied disease or other, when, if the 
truth was known, it’s nothin’ but wantin’ 
somethin’ they can’t get, an’ hopin’ an’ 
waitin’ for something that never comes. 
I’ve watched ’em, an’ [ know. The night 
before Marthy died, she says to me, ‘Sally 
Ann,” says she, “I could die a heap peace- 
fuller, if I jest knew the front room was 
fixed up right with a new set of furniture 
for the funeral.” ’ An’ Sally Ann p’inted 
her finger right at Job, an’ says she, ‘I 
said it then, an’ I say it now to your face, 
Job Taylor, you killed Marthy, the same 
as if you’d taken her by the throat and 
choked the life out of her.’ 

“Mary Embry, Job’s sister-in-law, was 
sittin’ right behind me, an’ I heard her 
say ‘Amen!’ as fervent as if somebody had 
been prayin’. Job set there, lookin’ like 
a sheep-killin’ dog, an’ Sally Ann went 
right on. 

***I know,’ says she, ‘the law gives you 
the right to your wives’ earnin’s an’ every- 
thing they’ve got, down to the clothes on 
their backs; an’ I’ve always said there 
was some Kentucky laws that was made 
for the express purpose of encouragin’ 
men in their natural meanness—a p’int in 
which the Lord knows they don’t need no 
encouragin’, There’s some men,’ says 
she, ‘that'll sneak behind the ’Postle Paul 
when they’re plannin’ any meanness 
against their wives, an’ some that runs to 
the law, an’ you’re one of the law kind. 
But mark my words,’ says she, ‘one of 
these days, you men who've been stealin’ 
your wives’ property an’ defrandin’ ’em, 
an’ cheatin’ ’em out o’ their just dues, 
you'll have to stand before a judge that 
cares mighty little for Kentucky law; an’ 
all the law an’ all the Scripture you can 
bring up won't save you from goin’ where 
the rich man went.’ 

“TIT can see Sally Ann right now,” and 
Aunt Jane pushed her glasses up on her 
forehead, and looked with a dreamy, re- 
trospective gaze through the doorway and 
beyond, where swaying elms and maples 
were whispering softly to each other, as 
the breeze touched them. “She had on 
her old black poke-bonnet and some black 
yarn mitts, an’ she didn’t come nigh up 
to Job’s shoulder, but Job set an’ listened 
as if he jest had to. I heard Dave Craw- 
ford shufflin’ his feet an’ clearin’ his 
throat while Sally Ann was talkin’ to Job. 
Dave’s arm j’ined Sally Ann’s, an’ they 
had a lawsuit once about the way a fence 
ought to run, an’ Sally Ann beat him. He 
always despised Sally Ann after that, an’ 
used to call her a ‘he-woman.’ Sally Ann 
heard the shufflin’, an’, as soon as she got 
through with Job, she turned around to 
Dave, an’ says she: ‘Do you think your 
hemmin’ an’ scrapin’ is goin’ to stop me, 
Dave Crawford? You’re one o’ the men 
that makes me think that it’s better to 
be a Kentucky horse than a Kentucky 
woman. Many’s the time,’ says she, ‘I’ve 
seen pore July, with her head tied up, 
crawlin’ around tryin’ to cook for sixteen 
harvest hands, an’ you out in the stable 
cossetin’ up a sick mare, an’ rubbin’ 
down your three-year-olds to get ’em in 
trim for the fair. Of all the things that’s 
hard to understand,’ says she, ‘the hardest 
is a man that has more mercy on his horse 
than he has on his wife. July’s found 
rest at last,’ says she, ‘out in the grave- 
yard; an’ every time I pass your house I 
thank the Lord that you’ve got to pay a 
good price for your cookin’ now, as there 
ain’t a woman in the country fool enough 
to step into July’s shoes.’ 

‘But, la!’ said Aunt Jane, breaking off 
with her happy laugh—the laugh of one 
who revels in rich memories—‘‘what’s the 








Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 


that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 


located ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack, 

What he wants to know is what will per- 


manently cure his disease. 
That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It corrects the acidity of the blood on which 
the disease depends, strengthens the stom- 
ach, liver and kidneys, and builds up the 
whole system. Try Hood’s. 
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use of me tellin’ all this stuff? The long 
and the short of itis that Sally Ann had 
her say about nearly every man io the 
church. She told how Mary Embry had 
to cut up her wedding skirts to make 
clothes for her first baby; au’ how Juohn 
Martin stopped Hannah one day when she 
was carryin’ her mother a pound of but- 
ter, an’ made her go back an’ put the 
butter down in the cellar; an’ how Lije 
Davison used to make Ann pay him for 
every bit of chicken feed, an’ then take 
half the egg money because the chickens 
got into his garden; an’ how Abner Page 
give his wife twenty-five cents for spend- 
in’ money the time she went to visit her 
sister. 

“Sally Ann always was a masterful sort 
of woman, an’ that night it seemed like 
she was possessed. The way she talked 
made me think of the Day of Pentecost 
an’ the gift of tongues. An’ finally she 
got to the minister! I’d been wonderin’ 
all along if she was goin’ to let him off. 
She turned around to where he was settin’ 
under the pulpit, an’ says she: ‘Brother 
Page, you’re a good man, but you ain’t so 
good you couldn’t be better. It was jest 
last week,’ says she, ‘that the women came 
around beggin’ money to buy you a new 
suit of clothes to go to Presbytery in; an’ 
I told ’em if it was to get Mrs. Page a 
new dress, I was ready to give; but not a 
dime was I goin’ to give towards puttin’ 
finery on a man’s back. I’m tired o’ 
seein’ the ministers walk up into the pul- 
pit in their slick black broadcloths, an’ 
their wives sittin’ down in the pew in an 
old black silk that's been turned upside 
duwn, wrong side out, an’ hind part be- 
fore, an’ sponged, an’ pressed, an’ made 
over till you can’t tell whether it’s silk, or 
caliker, or what.’ 

**Well, Lreckon there was some o’ the 
women that expected the roof to falldown 
on us when Sally Ann said that right to 
the minister. But it didn’t fall, an’ Sally 
Ann went straight on. ‘An’ when it comes 
to the perseverance of the saints an’ the 
decrees of God,’ says she, ‘there ain’t 
many can preach a better sermon; but 
there’s some of your sermons,’ says she, 
‘that ain’t fit for nothin’ but kindlin’ fires. 
There’s that one you preached last Sunday 
on the twenty-fourth verse of the fifth 
chapter of Ephesians. 1 reckon I’ve heard 
about a hundred and fifty sermons on that 
text, an’ I reckon I’1] keep on hearin’ ’em 
as long as there ain’t nobody but men to 
do the preachin’. Anybody would think,’ 
says she, ‘that you preachers was struck 
blind every time you git through with the 
twenty-fourth verse, for I never heard a 
sermon on the twenty-fifth verse. I be- 
lieve there’s men in this church that 
thinks the fifth chapter of Ephesians 
hasn’t got but twenty-four verses, an’ I’m 
goin’ to read the rest of it to ’em for once, 
anyhow.’ 

‘An’ if Sally Ann didn’t walk right up 
into the pulpit same as if she’d been or- 
dained, an’ read what Paul said about 
men lovin’ their wives as Christ loved the 
Church, an’ as they loved their own 
bodies. 

** ‘Now,’ says she, ‘if Brother Page can 
reconcile these texts with what Paul says 
about women submittin’ and bein’ subject, 
he’s welcome to do it. But,’ says she, ‘if 
I had the preachin’ to do, I wouldn’t 
waste no time reconcilin’. I’d jest say that 
when Paul told women to be subject to 
their husbands in everything, he wasn’t 
inspired; an’ when he told men to love 
their wives as their own bodies, he was 
inspired; an’ I’d like to see the Presbytery 
that could silence me from preachin’ as 
long as I wanted to preach. As for turn- 
in’ out o’ the church,’ says she, ‘I'd like 
to know who’s to do the turnin’ out? 
When the disciples brought that woman 
to Christ, there wasn’t a man in the 
crowd fit to cast a stone at her; an’ if 
there’s any man nowadays good enough to 
set in judgment on a woman, his name 
ain’t on the rolls of Goshen Church. If 
*Lizabeth,’ says she, ‘had as much com- 
mon sense as she’s got conscience, she’d 
know that the matter o’ that money didn’t 
concern nobody but our Mite Society, an’ 
we women can settle it without any help 
from you deacons and elders.’ 

‘Well, I reckon Parson Page thought if 
he didn’t head Sally Ann off some way or 
other, she’d go on all night; so when she 
kind o’ stopped for breath an’ shut up the 
big Bible, he grabbed a hymn-book an’ 
says: 

***Let us sing, ‘‘Blest be the Tie that 
Binds.”’’ 

“He struck up the tune himself; an’ 
about the middle of the first verse Mis’ 
Page got up an’ went over to where ’Liza- 
beth was standin’, an’ give her the right 
hand of fellowship, an’ then Mis’ Petty 
did the same; an’ first thing we knew we 
was all ’round her, shakin’ hands and hug- 
gin’ her an’ cryin’ over her. ’Twas a reg- 
ular love-feast; and we went home feelin’ 
like we'd been through a big protracted 
meetin’, and got religion over again. 

**’T wasn’t more’n a week till ’Lizabeth 
was down with slow fever—nervous col- 
lapse, old Doctor Pendleton called it. We 
took turns nussin’ her, and one day she 





looked up in my face, and says, ‘Jane, I 
know now what the mercy of the Lord 
is.’ ” 

Here Aunt Jane paused, and began to 
cut three-cornered pieces out of a time- 
stained square of flowered chintz. The 
quilt was to be of the wild-goose pattern. 
There was a drowsy hum from the bee- 
hive near the window, and the shadows 
were lengthening as sunset approached. 

*One queer thing about it,’ she re 
sumed, “was that while Sally Ann was 
talkin’, not one of us felt like laughin’. 
We set there as solemn as if parson was 
preachin’ to us on ‘lection and predestina 
tion. But whenever I think about it now, 
I laugh fit to kill. And I’ve thought many 
a time that Sally Ann’s plain talk to them 
men done more good than all the sermons 
us women had had preached to us about 
bein’ ‘shamefaced’ and ‘submittin’’ our- 
selves to our husbands, for every one 0’ 
them women come out in new clothes that 
spring, an’ such a change as it made in 
some of’em! I wouldn’t be surprised if 
she did have a message to deliver, jest as 
she said. The Bible says an ass spoke up 
once and reproved a man, an’ I reckon if 
an ass Can reprove a man, 80 Can a woman, 
An’ it looks to me like men stand in need 
of reprovin’ now as they did in Balaam’s 
days.” 

‘*How about you and Uncle Abram?”’ I 
suggested. ‘‘Didn’t Sally Ann say any- 
thing about you in her experience?”’ 

Aunt Jane’s black eyes snapped with 
some of the fire of her long-past youth. 
‘La! no, child,” she said. ‘Abram never 
was that kind of a man, an’ I never was 
that kind of a woman. I ricollect, as we 
was walking home that night, Abram says, 
sort o’ humble-like: ‘Jane, bhadn’t you 
better git that brown merino you was 
lookin’ at last County Court day?’ 

‘‘An’ I says: ‘Don’t you worry about 
that brown merino, Abram. It’s a lyin’ 
in my bottom drawer right now. I told 
the storekeeper to cut it off jest as soon 
as your back was turned, an’ Mis’ Simp- 
son is goin’ to make it next week.’ And 
Abram he jest laughed, and says, ‘Well, 
Jane, I never saw your beat.’ You see, I 
never was no hand at ‘submittin’’ myself 
to my husband, like some women. I’ve 
often wondered if Abram wouldn’t ’a’ 
been jest like Silas Petty if I’d been like 
Maria. I’ve noticed that whenever a wo- 
man’s willin’ to be imposed upon, there’s 
always a man standin’ ’round, ready to do 
the imposin’. I never went to no law-book 
to find out what my rights was. I did my 
duty faithful to Abram, and when I want- 
ed anything I went and got it, and Abram 
paid for it, and I can’t see but what we 
got on jest as well as we'd ’a’ done if I’d 
a-‘submitted’ myself.” 

Longer and longer grew the shadows, 
and the faint tinkle of bells came in 
through the windows. The cows were 
beginning to come home. The spell of 
Aunt Jane’s dramatic art was upon me. 
I began to feel that my own personality 
had somehow slipped away from me, and 
those dead people, evoked from their 
graves by an old woman's histrionism, 
seemed more real to me than my living, 
breathing self. 

“There, now, I’ve talked you clean to 
death,” she said, with a happy laugh, as I 
rose to go. “But we’ve had a real nice 
time, and I’m glad you come.” 

The sun was almost down, as I walked 
slowly away. When I looked back, at the 
turn of the road, Aunt Jane was standing 
on the doorstep, shading her eyes, and 
peering across the level fields. I knew 
what it meant. Beyond the fields was a 
bit of woodland, and in one corner of that 
you might, if your eyesight was good, dis- 
cern here and there a glimpse of white. 
It was the old burying-ground of Goshen 
Church; and I knew by the strained atti- 
tude and intent gaze of the watcher in the 
door that, somewhere in the sunlit space 
between Aunt Jane’s doorstep and the 
little country graveyard, the souls of the 
living and the dead were keeping a silent 
tryst.— The Cosmopolitan. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


At a recent meeting in Boston of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the directors passed a fitting 
tribute expressing their deep and lasting 
appreciation of the services and high char 
acter of their late associate, Barthold 
Schlesinger. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, recording 
secretary of the National Council of Wom- 
en, was Only heard incidentally during its 
recent meeting, owing to the pressure of 
her official duties. At the urgent request 
of the women of Minneapolis she delayed 
her departure and gave a lecture on ‘‘The 
Development of the Family.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has de- 
cided that the wife of a Chinese native- 
born citizen of the United States is en- 
titled to admission into this country. 
Such right to land does not depend on the 
status of her husband as a merchant, 
even if it is held that the exclusion laws 





apply to a Chinese merchant who is na- 
tive born, but rather on her higher right 
not to be separated from her husband, 
who is legally entitled to live in the coun- 
try of his birth. 

Rev. and Mrs. Elihu Grant are soon to 
sail for Syria, where they will start a 
school for boys, supported by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. A school for Syrian 
girls has existed for some years. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant are graduates of Bos- 
ton University. 

A seventeen-year-old Armenian boy, 
healthy and strong, wishes to do house- 
work in an American family, and will be 
satisfied with small wages, if he may also 
receive English lessons. Address Karekin 
Tarpinian, Care Dr. D. D. Nalchajian, 
368 A Washington Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 

At the recent dairy show of the Royal 
Agricultural Hall in London, all the prizes 
for cheese and butter were awarded to 
young women, although there were many 
men in the competition. The Lord Mayor, 
in his speech, pointed out that dairy work 
repaid intelligent and educated women, 
and urged more to enter the businese. 


In four States women have full suffrage, 
and the crop of tidies, butter, eggs, and 
babies has not been materially lessened 
therein. No one has seen or heard of a 
procession of neglected children or wail- 
ing husbands wandering through that 
land, nor has there been any especial 
drop in realty values on account of aban- 
doned homes. The Western women take 
their voting powers much as they take 
the rest of life, and that is al) there is to 
it. An incident to the individual—an 
event to the people.—Mrs, C. J. Hildreth 
in New Decatur ( Ala.) Advertiser. 


——_—- w.ee — —— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORADO. 





Fort Lupton, Cou., Nov. 13, 1900. 
Kditors Woman's Journal : 

An anonymous article has been going 
the rounds of the papers, making certain 
allegations as to the workings of equal 
suffrage in Colorado. Simmered down, the 
charges seem to be: 

1, Women do not appreciate the value 
of the franchise, 

2. They are influenced by their emo- 
tions and prejudices. 

3. Their vote is very uncertain. 

4. They vote as their husbands do, mak- 
ing little change in the general results. 

5. They take more interest in local than 
in national affairs. 

It is admitted, on the other hand, that 
the conduct of primaries, elections, etc., 
has materially improved, that better can- 
didates personally are required, and that 
if the question were re-submitted it would 
be carried by the women themselves. I 
have waited till the close of the present 
campaign that I might have the latest in- 
formation possible. 

Verily, there seems little here that is 
deserving of an answer at any great 
length, for there is nothing asserted that 
would not instantly disqualify hundreds 
of thousands of men from voting, if it 
were applied to them. 

Thoroughly posted politicians say it is 
almost impossible to persuade over 75 
per cent. of men voters to register, and of 
that number less than 60 per cent. vote. 
Do they appreciate the franchise? Ap- 
parently not; but if any one should under- 
take to curtail it, or take it away from 
them, they would not relinquish it with- 
out a protracted struggle. 

The “emotional” argument is an old 
one. The emotions of men seem to be 
about the same. There is no more dif- 
ference between them than between the 
eggs of hens. Victor, Col., was impolite 
to the vice-presidential candidate on the 
Republican ticket. No eggs were thrown, 
however, and there was no evidence of a 
preconcerted plan to make trouble. At 
Elmira, N. Y., he did not fare so well. In 
both cases it was men and boys who made 
the trouble. No ‘emotional’? Victor 
woman, no prejudiced Elmira girl, took 
part in the violence. 

As to the ‘‘prejudice’’ against Gov. 
Waite, it is about time that absurd old 
story should be dropped. Gov. Waite 
advocated municipal suffrage in his in- 
augural address, and signed the bill sub- 
mitting the question of full suffrage to 
the voters. It was carried largely by the 
votes of men who had forsaken the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties in 1892, 
and who returned to them in 1894, It 
was endorsed by all the Populist county 
conventions, so far as I know, by the 
Republicans in Arapahoe County at least, 
the most important county in the State, 
and at acalled meeting of the Democratic 
State Central Committee. I have been 
told on good authority that, as a member 
of the platform committee at Omaha in 
1892, Gov. Waite defeated an equal suf- 
frage plank. Undoubtedly he favored it 
a year later for selfish motives. He was 
defeated because he showed bimself un 
worthy of the reliance placed in him, and 





thousands of Populists voted against him 
because he had wrecked the party by 
using it to build up a machine for him- 
self. Had he opposed the measure, we 
should have gained from the other parties 
at least as much as he could have lost us 
in Populist ranks. If he had been a good 
governor he would have been reélected. 
The man who succeeded him was not a 
good governor either, but he was a Yale 
man, he seemed a gentleman, he had no 
record back of him on which he stood 
condemned, and it is small wonder that 
he was elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. At least be was achange. Would 
any sane man think more highly of Colo- 
rado women if, out of a mistaken sense of 
gratitude, they had voted to retain Davis 
H,. Waite in office? My imagination can. 
not stretch so far. 

The charge of uncertainty in the wo- 
men’s vote is absolutely true, They are 
about the only peoplein the United States 
who continue to sing, 


**Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost.” 


This is a grief to the politicians; but 
while our government is of the politicians 
and by them, is it also exclusively for 
them? On what compulsion must we so 
ardently strive to please them in all re- 
spects? 

Take, for example, the campaign just 
closed in Colorado. The Republican poli. 
ticians stood as a man for the return of Sen. 
ator Wolcott. They also nominated Rob- 
ert W. Bonynge for Congress to succeed 
John Shafroth. The Republican women 
organized and worked as they have not 
done since the campaign of ’94, but they 
did not support the legislative ticket nor 
the congressional condidate in the first 
District. 

Senator Lodge remonstrated with a lead- 
ing Republican lady at the reception given 
in his honor. ‘*What is the matter?’’ he 
Said. 

“Our senator is the matter,’”’ she an- 
8 wered, 

‘*But,” he replied, ‘‘l understand that if 
he was wild he has reformed.”’ 

“Colorado women,” she said, coldly, 
‘do not wish to be represented by a man 
who needs reforming.” 

Inasmuch as the lady in question told 
me this herself, it is probably beyond dis- 
pute. 

Mr. Bonynge was denounced by the 
Woman Suffrage Protective Association, 
made up at least three quarters of Repub- 
lican women, because of his bitter antago- 
nism to equal suffrage, and his avowed in- 
tention to work for the disfranchisement 
of women. 

The ‘uncertainty’ of the woman vote 
is a rather idiotic charge, at any rate, 
when you come to think of it. Colorado 
gave Bryan a hundred thousand less votes 
this year than in 1896, and Boston went 
for him. McKinley is the first president 
who has succeeded himself since Grant. 
Certainty does not seem a particularly 
strong masculine characteristic. 

So ‘women vote as their husbands do!’ 
Alack, alas! then are we lost unless we 
can educate the husbands. But if this ig 
80, what becomes of the discord, the 
ruined homes, and the severed families 
that were confidently promised us in case 
women voted? As a matter of fact, I have 
never heard of a case where either party 
attempted to coerce the other. There are 
hundreds of cases where each has conced- 
ed something, and voted a scratched bal- 
lot to please the other, where they believed 
both candidates equally fitted for the po- 
sition. 

The concluding argument, that women 
care more for the local than for the gen- 
eral interest, like the others, is merely an 
assertion. If they did, it would be easy 
to cite cases where men have wrangled 
for days over petty offices, forgetting 
everything else in the heat of their per- 
sonal antipathies. Any one who questions 
this is respectfully referred to the last 
Democratic county convention of Arapa- 
hoe County, with its committees and sub- 
committees, that fought and wrangled 
until men and women delegates alike went 
home in disgust. A two-dollar bill, held 
directly before the eyes of the average 
voter, has been known to obscure the sun, 
moon, and stars. And yet he is not the 
average; for the average man votes as in- 
telligently, as conscientiously, as he knows 
how. He changes his mind every two or 
four years, because he is conscientious. 
Possibly if he were as intelligent as he is 
conscientious, he might change it even 
oftener. 


’ 


(Concluded on page 384.) 








FIRST AND FOREMOST 

In the field of medicine is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It possesses actual and unequalled 
merit by which it cures all diseases caused 
or promoted by impure or impoverished 
blood. If you have rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia, scrofula, or catarrh, you may take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be cured. If you 
are run down and feel weak and tired, 
you may be sure it will do you good. 

THE favorite family cathartic is Hood’s 
Pills. 





CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ey 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs ang 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pago 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A,, Chicago, 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the develo ment 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on applfcation 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 








ViaXockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
Waverloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, ockwet 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, » 


QUBLE’ DAILY SERViC 


Bunet-norary mot ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R.and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen’. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER.... 


An able and dignified representative of 
the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 
as the women’s clubs throughout the 
ecountry 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 
ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 
publication of its kind 

ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman's Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 
Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free, Lib- 


eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CULORADO. 





(Concluded from Page 383.) 

This fall it was my good fortune to go 
to a large number of the counties of the 
State on newspaper business. In most of 
the places where I stopped I found organ- 
izations of women working in accord with 
those of the men; but ordinarily they 
spoke of national rather than local issues, 
and many women who would not support 
Wolcott voted for McKinley electors, 
while other women who scratched their 
local tickets or did not vote them at all, 
voted for the Bryan electors, 

An effort was made by the State Equal 
Suffrage Association to keep count of the 
voters, so as to determine whether the 
woman vote had fallen off. So far there 
has been no meeting of the society at 
which a report could be made; but, in one 
precinct in Colorado Springs where there 
were 900 voters registered, to give round 
numbers, 270 men and 290 women voted. 
From questioning those who worked at 
the polls in several places, there seems to 
be no evidence that women have given up 
and retired from active politics. In Den- 
ver the women had a strong Republican 
Club, and a Bryan League that had some- 
where near two thousand members. At 
the closing meeting of the latter organiza- 
tion the Broadway Theatre was packed, 
aisles and all, and thousands could not get 
in. It is said to have been the finest po- 
litical meeting ever held in the State. 

I am a suffragist, but I cannot make 
facts. The facts, as they are, seem to me 
to prove conclusively that all the people 
know more than half the people. Even if 
they only knew enough to vote the same 
way, it is something that they know 
enough to vote at all. 

This country has more to fear from 
those who consider themselves a little too 
good to vote, thap it has from its illiter- 
ate vote. It is safer to extend than to 
restrict the franchise. The man who votes 
twice in his anxiety that some individual 
shall be elected, is hardly a worse citizen 
than the man who cares so little what be- 
comes of the government that he does not 
vote at all. 

Women are not infallible, nor perfect, 
nor Omnipresent, nor omniscient. They 
can only do their best in their own way, 
and according to the light vouchsafed to 
them. Politics, as Mr. Dooley has pointed 
out, isa liberal education to men. It is 
no less so to women. The science of a 
Republican form of government is written 
upon the walls of our kindergartens—‘‘We 
learn by doing.’’ He only is unfortunate 
who does not learn by his mistakes as 
well as his victories. ELLIS MEREDITH. 


The following letter from Mrs. A, L. 
Welch, vice-president of the Woman's 
Republican League of Denver, Colo., will 
be read with interest: 


Iam very glad that I am in a position 
to refute some statements made about 
equal suffrage in Colorado, I have been 
actively engaged in the campaign from be- 
ginning to end. Two years ago a few 
women organized the Woman’s Republican 
League. This fall we reorganized under 
the name of ‘‘The Woman’s Republican 
League of Colorado.”’ We have over one 
thousand workers in this League from the 
ranks of the best and most representative 
women of Denver: also organizations in 
almost every town in the State. The 
Junior League of Denver is composed of 
young married women and first voters, 
and is largely made up of leading society 
people. 

I can speak with authority of these mat- 
ters, for the reason that, as vice-president 
of the League, I was given charge of the 
work of organization in Denver and many 
other places in the State. 

Denver was organized in this manner: 
Each district had its chairman (a woman 
of influence); each precinct had its chair- 
man, who had a house-to-house canvass 
made, to be certain that all Republican 
women were registered; certain women 
were delegated to look after indifferent 
voters on election day. 

The Democratic women had a good 
strong organization, of the best women in 
that party, and whoever says that the 
women of Colorado have little interest in 
the ballot makes a false statement. There 
are indifferent women in the State, just as 
there are indifferent men, but they belong 
to the minority. Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs.) A. L. WELCH. 


CALIFORNIA. 





BERKELEY, CAuL., Nov. 15, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Political Equality Society of Berke- 
ley, formed in 1895, has been revived this 
fall with renewed zeal. The first meeting, 
in September, brought out only two mem- 
bers. At the fifth meeting, held Nov. 10, 
the membership had increased to forty. 
Each member aims to secure at least one 
new name to report ateach meeting. The 
society meets twice a month, and, in addi- 
tion to the routine of business, offers a 
programme that shall arouse thought and 
discussion. Two papers by local talent 
have attracted much attention: ‘The 
Apathy of Women Towards Suffrage,’’ by 
Mrs. Julia Sanborn, and “Should the 
Black Man Have the Ballot?” by Mrs, M. 





M. Hardy. At the last meeting the 
society voted to place the Woman's Jour- 
NAL in the Berkeley Public Library, and 
a club of four subscribers was also formed. 
The president is Mrs. William Keith. 

G, W. LitTLesonn, Sec. 


GEORGIA. 


A bill to raise the age of protection for 
girls from ten years to sixteen has been 
pending in the Georgia Legislature, It 
was introduced by Mr. Reid of Campbell, 
and has been earnestly supported by 
Georgia women. Nevertheless, the bill 
was first “amended” by reducing the age 
to twelve, and was then voted down alto- 
gether. Mrs. P. F. Ottley, in the Atlanta 
Journal, says: 

To thousands of men and women in 
Georgia this action of the House is as dis- 
tressing as it is incomprehensible. A boy 
in Georgia is hedged about with restric- 
tions lest he buy cigarettes under the age 
of eighteen, but baby girls of eleven years 
may be destroyed without restriction. 

If Georgia women had had the ballot, 
the bill would have passed. In all of the 
four equal suffrage States, the legal age of 
protection for girls is eighteen. 








i < 


IOWA. 


Mrs. Eleanor C, Stockman, of Mason 
City, Ia., has secured a carload of hogs, to 
be sold for the benefit of the lowa booth at 
the Suffrage Bazar. She started out to 
get sixty hogs, but found the farmers so 
ready to contribute that at last accounts 
she expected to secure a hundred, all from 
Cerro Gurdo County, and most of them 
within a radius of ten miles. Not one of 
these hogs is worth less than $10. Mrs, 
Stockman was also given 125 bushels of 
corn, and a calf. 

The Woman’s Club of Mason City will 
decorate the car in which the animals are 
to be taken to Chicago, and will cover the 
sides with canvas and sell advertising 
space there. A local photographer will 
photograph the car, free of charge, and 
the photographs also will be sold for the 
benefit of the Bazar. 

Mrs. Anna H, Satterlee’s equal rights 
novel, ‘‘Love’s Equality,” will no doubt 
be for sale at the lowa booth. Every suf- 
fragist should secure a copy. 





-_--— 


VERMONT. 


A bill has passed both Houses of the 
Vermont Legislature empowering women 
to be town treasurers, town librarians, and 
notaries public. Women have served as 
town clerksin Vermont for years past. 

The bill granting municipal suffrage to 
tax-paying women was defeated in the 
Senate by the narrow majority of two 
votes. This is far better treatment than 
the bill received in the last Legislature, 
and Vermont suffragists feel much en- 
couraged. 


-_—-— 


MAINE. 





PORTLAND, MAINE, Nov, 24, 1900. 
Euitors Woman's Journal: 

The time since the Annual Convention 
in September has been full of work. 
First was the preparing and completing 
of the ‘‘Maine chapter’ for Miss Anthony’s 
new book. Second, arranging for the 
Maine booth in the National Bazar, 
Third, Executive and Local Club meet- 
ings. 

There have been no summer or fall 
vacations for the Maine suffragists, but 
we do not complain, for the interest in- 
creases, while new opportunities are con- 
tinually presenting themselves through 
which to advance our educational work. 

The October meeting of the Portland 
Club was devoted to a discussion of how 
the ballot would affect women as property- 
holders, opened by Mrs. Mary C. Young, 
of South Portland, who gave an interesting 
bit of personal experience as a tax-paying 
woman. The inference deduced was that 
every property-holder needs the ballot to 
protect that property, whether it be his or 
hers. Refreshments and a social half 
hour closed this pleasant afternoon. The 
November meeting was under the care of 
Mrs. Geo. C. Frye, who was also our 
hostess. The subject was how the ballut 
would affect women in philanthropy. 
After a brief but pertinent introduction 
by Mrs. Frye, the discussion became gen- 
eral, and the action of the meeting was to 
endorse the movement inaugurated by the 
local Woman’s Council to secure three 
women on the Board of Overseers of the 
Poor in Portland. 

At the regular executive meeting of 
the State Association, Nov. 14, it was 
decided to increase the press appropria- 
tion. This department is now in charge 
of Miss Vetta Merrill, of Portland. She 
has also been placed in charge of the 
national enrolment work. 

A uew department for the increased 
distribution of literature has been placed 
in the hands of Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, 
of Old Orchard. We have also applied 
for and secured the promise of another 
day at Ocean Park, Aug. 23, 1901. 

The Maine booth for the National Bazar 





is progressing in.a most promising man- 
ner; there is interest all along the line. 

Mrs. Powers, the wife of our Governor, 
and Mrs. Hill, wife of the Governor-elect, 
have contributed each a beautiful doll. 

E. T. Burrowes, of the Burrowes Screen 
Co., has contributed his new game of 
“Balletto,” which is just out and is be- 
coming very popular, Not only one game 
but many can be played on this board. 

Burnham & Morrill, Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Canned Goods, 
will send an assortment of their wares. 
Schlotterbeck & Foss, Druggists, will 
contribute an assortment of their extracts, 
which are extensively used by Mrs. Lin- 
coln. A. S. Hinds contributes a quantity 
of Hinds’ ‘Honey and Almond Cream,’’ 
which is a benefaction to the people in 
every clime. 

We have solicited autograph copies of 
books written by Maine authors, and have 
received favorable responses from Ex- 
Mayor Baxter, of Portland, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Maude Allen Bowers, Emma 
Huntington Nason, C. F. Dole, Helen Cof- 
fin Beedy, Olive E. Dana, Mattie Baker 
Dunn, and others. 

We shall have fir pillows from the 
Dorothea Dix Park in Hampden, sofa pil- 
lows, dolls, pictures, doilies, aprons, 
fancy mats, knitted shoes and slippers, 
fancy bags, baby sacks, toilet cases, deco- 
rated china, home-made jellies, home- 
made soap, and handkerchiefs galore. We 
have also had several gifts of money. Our 
decorations will be fir trees and cones. 
Several of our Maine women will be in 
attendance, and we hope every article will 
be sold. 

The State President was happily sur- 
prised on her birthday (Oct. 4) by a pres- 
ent of a life membership in the Maine W. 
8S. A., from the good women of the State, 
and she is also indebted to them for the 
great comfort and convenience of a tele- 
phone, which will undoubtedly save many 
steps and much time, vot only for the 
president, but for many of her helpers. 

Lucy Hopart Day, 
Pres. Maine W. 8. A. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mrs, Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, the 
newly elected president of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association, has just lost 
her son. Up to a few weeks before his 
death, Arthur Boynton Harbert was the 
picture of health and vigor. A severe 
cold led to complications which carried 
him off at the early age of 29. He wasa 
graduate of the Northwestern law school, 
@ promising young lawyer, with marked 
scientific tastes also, successful in his ex- 
periments in various lines, and possessing 
a well equipped laboratory, in which many 
interesting scientific devices were given 
their first trial. He was a writer of more 
than usual gifts, and was in addition one 
of the most popular young men in Evans- 
ton, his many friends admiring him as 
much for his bright disposition as for his 
recognized ability and versatility. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch is 
sending the WomAN’s JOURNAL to 204 
members of the Illinois Legislature. 











— a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden has just com- 
pleted two weeks of work in New Hamp- 
shire for the New England W.S, A. She 
has organized local Suffrage Associations 
in Concord, Newport, Littleton, Andover, 
and North Conway, and has prepared the 
way for organizations which will soon be 
formed in Nashua and Manchester. In 
Manchester alone, thirty persons put 
down their names to become members. 
A State Suffrage Association will be 
formed this month. 

<atetines 


WYOMING. 








It is often said that woman suffrage 
would ruin the business interests. But 
Wyoming is prosperous, and its State and 
municipal bonds sell above par. It hasa 
State Examiner of Public Accounts. Be- 
sides prescribing the forms of reports in 
order to secure uniformity, he inquires 
into the legality of proceedings and legiti- 
macy of expenditures, and digests the 
accounts of various officials so that the 
public can understand what they mean. 
His work has been so satisfactory that 
assistants are being given to him and his 
supervision extended to accounts of minor 
civil divisions. 

Under this system the expenses of the 
State have been reduced, without impair- 
ing the efficiency of any department. 
Since supervision was extended to coun- 
ties, their annual expenses have decreased 
from $412,000 in 1892 to $295,000 in 1899. 
All the counties of the State are now on a 
cash basis, whereas only two of them were 
so in 1892. 


NEBRASKA. 


Mrs. Amanda J. Marble, vice-president 
of the Nebraska W. S. A., lately inter- 
viewed the twenty-five tax-paying widows 
residing in her township as to their desire 














Y “Everything in Furs” we mean that we have in 
stock a full line of FUR GOODS of every descrip- 
tion and price, and that we carry an assortment of 

SELECTED SKINS of all kinds, which for quality and 
variety are acknowledged to be unexcelled in this city. 





Goods Guaranteed. 


made in our own workshops, under our own supervision, 
and that we hold ourselves personally responsible for 
their style, fit, and workmanship. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


CLUSTER SCARFS AND SIUFFS 
In Black Marten, Lynx, Sable Fox, Mink, 


$8.00 to $25.00. 


KAKAS BROS, FURS 


By our GUARANTEE we mean that our goods are | 
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for suffrage. Twenty-four of the twenty; 
five said that they wanted the ballot. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., last Tuesday, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore presided, and there was a full 
attendance. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That we congratulate the friends 
of the schools on the addition of 4,000 wom- 
en's names to the voting list, being an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. over last year; and we 
call attention to the fact that the average 
registration of Boston women for the last 
seven years has been about six times as great 
as during the first seven years after school 
suffrage was granted. 

That we urge all good men and women to 
help take the schools out of politics by vot- 
ing for the best candidates for the school 
board, irrespective of party. 

That we protest against the discrimination 
of the present law, by which a woman ac- 
cused of habitual drunkenness can be com- 
mitted to the insane asylum without a public 
hearing, while a man can not 

Miss Anna Barrows, editor of the Ameri- 
can Kitchen Magazine, who is one of the 
candidates for the Boston school board, 
gave an excellent and instructive paper on 
‘‘Housekeeping as a Profession.”’ 

At the close of the meeting it was an- 
nounced that a number of bottles of home- 
male grape juice, given by Miss Coy, and 
jars of orange marmalade, given by Mrs. 
Jenny S. Merrick, were for sale, for the 
benefit of the Lucy Stone Table. All of 
them were bought up on the spot, and 
there were eager inquiries for more. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

SOMERVILLE.—At the adjourned An- 
nual Meeting, Nov. 21, the following 
officers were elected: Honorary president, 
Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe; president, Mrs, 
E. A. Warren; vice-presidents, Mrs, J. K. 
Roberts, Mrs. Mary S, Howes, Mrs. Lucy 
V. Mowry, Mrs. M. A. P. Neall; treasurer, 
Mrs. M. A. Berry; secretary, Mrs. 8. A. 
Davenport. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League held its an- 
nual meeting Nov. 28, at the residence of 
Mrs. Geddes, Massachusetts Avenue, Mrs. 
M. P. C. Billings presided. The former 
board of officers was reélected. The presi- 
dent was made chairman of a committee 
to try to secure the nomination and elec- 
tion of a qualified woman to fill a vacancy 
on the school board from East Cambridge. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell and Dr. Spencer 
made addresses, the latter giving an ex- 
ceedingly interesting memoir of the late 
Salome Merritt, M. D. 


NEWTON.—At its recent annual meet- 
ing in the parlors of the West Newton 
Unitarian Church, the League entertained 
Hon. Samuel L. Powers, congressman- 
elect, and Hon, Gorham D. Gilman as its 
special guests. Both of them addressed 
the large assembly on national issues. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
E. L. N. Walton, honorary president; Mrs. 
Richard Rowe, president; Mrs. Nathaniel 
T. Allen, Mrs. G. D. Gilman, and Mrs. 
James P. Tolman, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Dudley Sargent, recording secretary; Miss 
Fanny Allen, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. T. E. Stutson, treasurer; Miss Susan 
A. Whiting, Mrs. Kate A. Mead, Mrs, Jane 
M. Hastings, Mrs. E. Loring White, Mrs. 
G. H. Brown, Mrs. Flora D. Sampson, 
Mrs. Anna M. Langley, Mrs. Edward C. 
Burrage, Mrs. Charles W. Eaton, Mrs. N. 
A. Kershaw, Mrs. H. K. Burrison, and 
Mrs. Isabel Carter, directors. Congress- 
man Powers said that on the closing night 
of his campaign, when he was speaking in 
North Attleboro, he mentioned that in 
four States women would be allowed to 
vote; but not in Massachusetts. At this 
point, he was interrupted by an intelli- 
gent lady who asked: *‘Do you know any 
reason why they should not?’’ to which 
he was forced to reply, ‘‘No, I do not.” 





There was another story which produced 
a hearty laugh. Mr, Powers said that the 
immortal Thomas Jefferson spent one 
night drinking “hot tea’ and writing the 
Declaration of Independence. At the time 
he penned the never -to- be - forgotten 
phrase, ‘‘All men are created equal,”’ 
Mr. Jefferson was being waited upon by 
two slaves, who were busily engaged in 
supplying him with the hot tea. 


NEW Beprorp.—The annual meeting 
had a small attendance, owing partly to 
the weather. The following officers 
were elected: President, Angeline Ricket- 
son; vice-presidents, Helen H. Prescott, 
Helen T. Swift, Hon. W. W. Crapo, Rev. 
Isaac H. Coe, Clara M, Rotch, Dr. Helen 
W. Webster, Franklyn Howland, Emma 
Howland, Edmund Rodman, Oliver P. 
Brightman; recording secretary, Ruth H. 
Brady; corresponding secretary, Cornelia 
G. Winslow; treasurer, Caroline M. Hus- 
sey; executive committee, the president, 
secretaries, treasurer, and Sarah A. Leach, 
Mary P. Brown, Betsey B. Winslow, Eliz- 
abeth A. Bonney. 


ATTLEBORO.—The League met Nov. 19 
at the home of the Misses Thacher, Rev. 
Wilson 8. Fritch, of the Congregational 
Church, spoke on ‘‘Another Chapter in 
Human Liberation.””’ Much enthusiasm 
was aroused. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 


WoRCESTER has sent to New York for 
the Lucy Stone Table nearly a hundred 
dollars’ worth of goods and money. This 
League is small but very faithful. It 
began its work for the Bazar early, and 
has sent a larger contribution than many 
of the Larger leagues. 


LEOMINSTER has sent a box of useful 
articles, largely canned fruit. 

RoxBury and Needham each sent $10 
for the Lucy Stone Table. 

MILFORD has sent $21 for the Lucy 
Stone Table. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The theatre manage- 
ment again presents for the coming week 
a play of notable importance, heretofore 
only presented at a higher priced house, 
This is in keeping with the liberal policy 
of this house, and further plans in this 
line are well in hand for the present sea- 
son. The attraction is the melodramatic 
success ‘‘The Great Ruby.’’ The entire 
scenery is made for the performances of 
the play at the Adelphi Theatre, London. 
Choice chocolate bonbons will be given 
all Monday matinee patrons. 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE:— 
There will be two hold-over features next 
week. The extraordinary success scored 
by Mile. Pianka, the wonderful tamer of 
lions, and her magnificent den of beasts of 
the jungle, haa warranted the retaining of 
this act for another week. 

Gertrude Haynes, and her picturesque 
‘‘Choir Celestial,’’ an impressive and re- 
ligious scene, have scored another hit 
through the splendid singing of Master 
James Byrnes, the most gifted boy sopra- 
no heard in Boston. Miss Haynes’s organ 
playing is also worth bearing. On the 
bill will be W. T. Carleton, the operatic 
singer; the three Raschetta brothers; 
George Evans, ‘‘The Honey Boy;’’ Nellie 
Burt, queen of rag-time melody; Lorenze 
and Halpin, Sharp and Flatt, musical ex- 
perts; Hale and Francis, the two Guyers, 
Williams and Williams, Conway and Reed, 
Emerson and Lynch, Reinhold and the 
American vitagraph. Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den, the wax group, is attracting chief 
attention in the Musée. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








